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Labor Convention: What It Did, What !f Heard 


* 


* 
Maverick Greeted Enthusiastically 


DALLAS 
Maury Maverick, Jr., of 

San Antonio, and Congress- 
man Jim Wright of Fort 
Worth presented their quite 
different political styles for 
the inspection of the 700 or 
so Texas AFL-CIO dele- 


gates. 
The two men who would most 


likely bid most vigorously for the 
Texas liberal vote should a race 
materialize for the U. S. Senate 
seat Lyndon Johnson now holds, 
Maverick and Wright were con- 
trasted in appearance, style, and 
emphasis. 

Although both made “liberal” 
speeches, they said very differ- 
ent things. Although both were 
warmly applauded by the dele- 
gates, their receptions were dif- 
ferent in significant ways. Al- 
though both were given friendly 
introductions by Texas labor 
president Jerry Holleman, there 
were unmistakable differences in 
warmth. P 

Wright, who was not scheduled 
on the convention program but 
appeared and gave a full-length 
talk the same morning Maverick 
was to give the principal speech, 
evidently had decided he could 
not leave the labor forum to his 
chief rival for liberal support for 


the Senate. After two hours leced + 


with nuance, it was clear that 
while Wright was a welcome 
enough guest, Maverick was an 
old friend. 

Just before the noon adjourn- 
ment AFL-CIO legislative direc- 
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tor Sherman: Miles announced that 
of | Texas congressmen’s voting rec- 
ords were being distributed at the 
exits. The slam _was perfectly 
clear: labor is not forgetting 
Wright’s votes for the Landrum- 
Griffin bill and the Southern- 
Republican compromise minimum 
wage of $1.15 an hour. 

Wright, ad libbing, gesturing 
emphatically with his head, held 
forth for New Deal economics and 
welfare spending and closed in a 
dead run after those attacking 
Sen. John Kennedy’s religion. He 
was applauded frequently and vig- 
orously as he jabbed home point 
after point. 

Maverick, on the other hand, 
read the speech he had prepared 
earlier. Ip good voice, but eyes 
on his text more than on the 
audience, he argued from history 
that the state’s heritage is lib- 
eral, not conservative. He chose 
the one liberal issue most likely 
to be controversial with the labor 
delegates —race—and took his 
stand for integration, even for 
integration of local unions. Al- 
though he was interrupted only 
once or twice for applause, when 
he finished he was given a roar- 
ing, standing ovation which ex- 
ceeded in length and volume that 
received by any other convention 

eaker, including James Roose- 
velt the day before. 


Cool But Friendly 
Holleman said little in introduc- 
ing Wright. Wright’s election, re- 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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Weatherred Presents ‘Other Side’ 





Union Corruption Cited 


DALLAS 

Preston Weatherred, the princi- 
pal business lobbyist in Texas, 
told the labor delegates that the 
labor movement would destroy it- 
self if it did not approve what it 
now regards as anti-labor laws. 

Invited to present “the other 
side,” Weatherred clearly pro- 
voked the delegates. When one 
delegate booed something he had 
said, however, he was descended 
upon by labor staff people, who 
were determined Weatherred 
would be received courteously. 
Generally the convention took his 
speech stolidly and applauded him 
politely at the end. 

The Dallas attorney’s message 
was substantially the same one he 
delivered to a labor seminar re- 
cently, as reported fully at that 
time by the Observer. 

He reviewed historical sources 
for the idea that the government 
should not oppress the individual 
and that monopolies are not to be 
tolerated. He said that just as 
business monopolies had been re- 
stricted by the government, now 
the government was restricting 
labor monopolies. 


Of. union corruption, he said it 
threatened not only the ‘unions 
but “our entire structure.” He 
condemned racketeering and com- 
munism which had led to the ex- 
pulsion of some unions from the 
national labor movement. He 
warned that an attempt to repeal 
the state right-to-work laws fed- 
erally would result in a great 





public outrage, just as the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill had caused a 
public clamor for its passage. 

In a friendlier tone, he said 
Holleman and Schmidt, the Texas 
labor leaders, are “respected by 
everybody in Texas who knows 
them because they’re respectable, 
fine men.” Holleman, he said, he 
knew was an electrician, “I've 
seen some of his wiring,” but he 
wondered jokingly if Schmidt 
“ever worked at anything in his 
life.” (Before union work Schmidt 
was an oilworker.) 

Making a case, he said, for the 
general sales tax, although he did 
not care what it would be called, 
he advocated an additional tax 
contribution of $30 or $40 by every 
Texas family to support the state 
government. Business, he said, 
now pays 56 percent of Texas 
state taxation, but takes less than 
four percent of the gross receipts 
dollar, compared to workers’ 74 
percent. 

Holleman — disputing slams by 
Weatherred at corruption among 
teamsters and operating engineers 
—said that the Texas branches of 
these unions had been held to be 
clean and honest. He told Weath- 
erred he must realize he had not 
made many converts; hoped he 
and Schmidt would be invited to 
speak to business meetings more 
often; and commended Weather- 
red for his straightforward talk. 
“It was a courageous thing for you 
to come and say it,” he said, and 
the delegates gave Weatherred a 
hand on that. 








Speakers Hit 
Religious Bias 
DALLAS 

Evidence continues to 
mount that Senator Ken- 
nedy’s Catholicism is becom- 
ing a principal, perhaps the 
principal issue in Texas for 
November. Widespread cir- 
culation of an alleged Knights 
of Columbus oath—a discred- 
ited document—provoked one 
labor convention speaker into 
unrestrained outrage here. Reli- 
gion recurred in concerned discus- 
sions among the labor ‘delegates, 
who are overwhelmingly pro- 
Kennedy, and other developments 
tended to confirm a picture of 
opponents of Kennedy emphasiz- 
ing and stirring up religious ani- 
mosities in different parts of the 
state. 

Meeting Tuesday in Calvary 
Baptist Church in Grand Prairie, 
a group of 15 ministers mostly 
Baptists, from Dallas and Tarrant 
counties mapped a campaign 
against Kennedy. They elected Dr. 
George Norris, pastor of Gideon 
Baptist Church, Fort Worth, chair- 
man, and he said, on behalf of 
“what we believe is a righteous 
cause, wherein our liberties in 
America are endangered,” the 
Catholic Church is the only reli- 
gion “where an earthly head 
claims authority over temporal 
matters.” Kennedy had pledged, 
Norris conceded, to act “only by 
conscience and the U.S. Constitu- 
tion, but he cannot verbally elim- 
inate the pressure of his church's 
hierarchy.” 

Bill Davenport of Tyler, a dele- 
gate to the AFL-CIO convention, 
told of a friend in Tyler who 
asked him about the Knights of 
Columbus “oath.” The instrument 
had been given him, the friend 
said, by someone from Post, Tex- 
as, with the suggestion he repro- 
duce copies and give them to his 
friends. Davenport said he read 
the document and told his friend 
it was “somehow false.” Several 
other persons in Tyler also men- 
tioned it to him, he said. 

The “oath” has also turned up 
in Denton County, according to 
guests of the convention from 
there. 


‘Slipped Under Doors’ 


Congressman Jim Wright, Fort 
Worth, addressing the convention, 
said that “in the last few days” 
in his home county of Parker, this 
same “oath” allegedly used by the 
Catholic fraternal order, the 
K. of C., had been “slipped under 
the doors of our people” and 
“handed out surreptitiously at 
night.” 

Wright called it a wicked docu- 
ment, a phoney, a fraud, and “the 
invention of a venomous and an 
impious mind.” 

He is himself, he said, a Mason 
—“I’'m a Presbyterian, a kind of 
a drycleaned Baptist,” he joked— 
but believes in men’s rights “re- 
gardiess of race or color or creed.” 
Religious tests for office are pro- 
hibited for public office in the 
U.8. Constitution, and “we make 
it meaningless if we behave other- 
wise,” he said. 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Militant Resolves on All Fronts 


DALLAS 


Texas labor this week 
drafted a course more inde 
pendent of statewide liberal 
organization in Texas and the 
Democratic Party and shored 
up its militant liberalism on 
every front—civil rights, tax 
ation, welfare spending, la- 
bor laws, and minimum 
wages for Texas workers, in- 
cluding farm workers. 

Reaffirming its policy of cau 
cusing in advance of participatior 
in any other organizations, 
Texas AFL-CIO held fast to it 
basic tactic of acting as a unit 
behalf of whatever decision 
own members agree upon. 

Potential Senate candidates, 
son of Franklin Roosevelt, and 
the chief business lobbyist in t 
state addressed the four-day con 
vention, but most high officia 
skipped it. 

Pulling back from, but not ne 
essarily out of the Democrats 
Texas Clubs, labor’s stance 
DOT, as described by presider 
Jerry Holleman, amounted to ir 
sistance on following its 
course without having DOT off 
cials commit labor to a course 
does not wish to follow. 


* 
NLRB Actions 


The Past 


DALLAS 

Commuting workers from Mex 
ico—a costly bus strike that has 
evidently failed—Ford Motor C 
violence against unionists 20 years 
ago—courts’ holdings against 
ion workers: these kinds of issue 
most essentially interested 
delegates to the Texas labor cor 
vention. 

Peyton Parking Plant meat 
cutters in El Paso have been pr 
testing a long-standing system t 
which Mexican nationals 
mute” to take jobs in El Paso 
though they live in Juarez. The 
unionists convened in Dallas 
noted that federal authorities have 
certified this depresses U.S. 
ing conditions and that federa 
judge Luther Youngdahl has 
effect settled the law against the 
commuter system. Charles Morris 
Dallas labor attorney, told the 
Observer that the governmer 
learned that 13,000 Mexicans wet 
commuting to El Paso on a 
day. The government is likely t 
appeal Youngdahl’s decis 
which, if made final, would bar 
the casual entry of aliens to work 
in the US. 

Indignation with the Nationa 
Labor Relations Board in Washing 
ton found its crystalization here 
in a recent NLRB decision whict 
in effect wiped out bus drivers 
local 1142 in Fort Worth, whose 
members operated Continenta 
buses between Fort Worth and 
Dallas. They struck in July, 1958 
asking a retirement plan, sick 
leave, and wage increases. In O 
tober that year they alleged ur 
fair labor practices by Continen 
tal, including failure to bargair 
in good faith and the use of ar 
electronic “bug” in the Dallas h 
tel room of bus union official 
J. W. Connally, a use the com 
pany admitted, and explained as a 
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work 


single 


precaution against possible vio-| 


the convention approached 

ts end Thursday non-labor lib- 

erals were confronted, then, with 

abor’s desire to cooperate with 

hem in coalition, but insistence 

heir own course. DOT spokes- 

indicated they will go on 

h their organization with la- 

people participating as indi- 

,uais 

affirming ideais. of human 

hts for all, the conyention with 

ne or two “no's” adopted 

s national and state labor 

on civil rights—planks 

include fair employment 

tices, an end to discrimination 

| unions, full and fast de- 

It went further by 

ing state officers to report 

convention “the progress 

rights in the trade union 
nent in Texas.” 

trict and state officials were 

instructed to establish area 

ights committees to carry 

he unions’ civil rights pro- 


gregation, 


eacn 


Recognizing the rights of mi- 
nority groups are now being de- 
nied in the use of public facilities, 
employment opportunities and 
equal availability of good 
Continued on Page 2) 
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the 


Reviewed 


e. On Aug. 2 this year, 25 
hs from the date of the fil- 
the union complaint with 

the government board dis- 

it in a two-paragraph 

ent which gave no reasons. 
You've just got 327 families 
this has washed up, and no- 
body even wants to give any ex- 
cuses,” sald Charles Hunter, busi- 
ness agent of the Fort Worth lo- 
al. There had been 459 workers 
nvolved at the first but some 
drifted off to other work. Con- 
tinental replaced all the strikers. 


that 


delegates’ union spirit was 

by the circulation among 

of a specially printed book- 

jocumenting a Ford Motor Co. 

ht against unionization in Dal- 

1940, which the federal au- 

ties found at that time had 

ided company goon squads 

side and outside the plant and 

involved many beatings and 

2 tarring and feathering of 
organizers and workers. 

remarks about the case, va- 

s delegates rose to remember 

st and remark on present sacri- 

es for unions. Nat Wells, Dallas 

r lawyer, telling the delegates 

should get mad these days 

t legal decisions discriminat- 

ng against them, contrasted the 

sentencing of a Dallas unionist to 

5 years for an attempted bomb- 

ng—a sentence later thrown out 

an appeals court—with the 

ispended sentence given the San 

Augustine businessman recently 

lefended by Lt. Gov. Ben Ramsey 

a charge of murdering his Ne- 

baby-sitter by running her 

with his car. 

Elro Brown, oilworkers’ district 

director from Houston, reviewed 

Port Arthur story” of 1954 


wn 


the 


| and introduced unionists who had 


ved through what he called “the 
big lie.” 





Maury Cites ‘Liberal Heritage’ 





Wright 


(Continued from Page 1) 
placing a conservative, was “one 
of the finest things that's been 
accomplished in Texas in a long 
time” and has “meant a great 
deal to all of us.” That was all: 
Holleman was cool but friendly. 

Wright began with William Jen- 
nings Bryan's difference between 
a Republican and a Democrat: the 
Republican wondering why the 
man at the laden table is not of- 
fering crumbs to those watching 
him eat, the Democrat wondering 
why the man at the table doesn’t 
ask the others to join him. 

Democrats believe, not in so- 
cialism, but in free enterprise, 
Wright said, but prosperity has to 
start among all the people and 
“percolate up” and cannot be 
poured upon “the few of the top” 
and expected to “trickle down. 
Buying power lubricates the ma- 
chine of prosperity,” he said. 

The difference between Demo- 
crats and Republicans is manifest, 
he said, in the fact that Demo- 
crats, and not Republicans, have 
initiated legislation for medical 
aid to the aged, aid to farmers, 
aid to schools, the dignity and 
elevation of labor, “a decent, basic 
minimum wage,” prevailing wages 
on public projects, and help for 
public employees. 

The August session of Congress 
will provide “a meaningful min- 
imum wage increase,” medical 
care for the aged, validation of 
common-site picketing, and aid to 
school teachers and school con- 
struction, Wright said. 

Under Republicans the value of 
the dollar has gone “up and up 
for those who lend it” and “down 
and down for those who spend it,” 
costing consumers $24 million in 
interest. The buyer of a $10,000 
house over 30 years pays $2,500 
more “for nothin’ but added inter- 
est” as a result. This is why un- 
employment pockets have devel- 
oped and retail trade is ‘off, he 
said. 

After discussing the religious 
question (see story on that sub- 
ject), Wright predicted a Demo- 
cratic victory in November. 

Holleman’s reaction—that after 
this speech, “perhaps you begin 
to understand how this young man 
got elected”—was not without 
political implication. 

Elro Brown of the oilworkers’ 
international staff suggested that 
Wright's remarks be printed and 
widely distributed. Charles Hunter 
of the Fort Worth bus employees 
moved this be done. With Maver- 
ick to speak later on the pro- 
gram, the motion had apparent 
implications. Harry Carroll of 
the San Antonio painters’ local 
moved that the speeches of Roose- 
velt the day before and Maverick, 
still to be heard, be included. Car- 
roll’s amendment was accepted, 
Hunter's was also approved, sav- 
ing the situation for friends of 
both men. 

Holleman’s introduction of Mav- 
erick said, in effect, to the dele- 
gates—here is the man we favor. 

Maury Maverick, he said, is 
“one of the purest names to Dem- 
ocrats and liberals in Texas.” 
Maverick Jr.’s father was “a great 
statesman,” said the labor chief, 
and “Young Maury Maverick in 
my opinion is an even greater 
statesman than his father” and 
“with some encouragement might 
have a great future.” 

Yet, said Holleman, he is a 
“rather modest guy in his own 
peculiar way” and is thought by 
some to be “hard to live with.” 
This seems so, not because his 
opinions are wrong—"“he’s right” 
—but because “he pricks our con- 
science into doing things we 
ought to have done. 

“I think Maury’s a great man,” 
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Speaks 


Holleman said. After mention- 
ing in passing his “perfect voting 
record” while a state representa- 
tive, he introduced him as “our 
beloved friend and great states- 
man.” 


A Texas Heritage 

Maverick said the Texas politi- 

cal heritage is not conservative, 
but liberal and _ revolutionary. 
Early Texans were hard working 
but barely solvent, many of them 
had fled the law, and saints or 
sinners, “they were not conserva- 
tive and timid gentlemen.” 
» In the Republic of Texas Declar- 
ation of Independence, they up- 
held trial by jury, public educa- 
tion, freedom of religion; in the 
Republic’s Constitution, they 
provided “for the vioclent over- 
throw of government should it 
become necessary,” a provision 
still in the Texas Constitution, 
Maverick said. 

In light, then, of “this historic 
liberalism of Texas,” Maverick 
said, Americans and Texans born 
in revolt ought to be the first to 
understand peoples’ demands 
around the world for “their rights 
and freedom irrespective of the 
color of their skin.” 

The North Carolina AFL-CIO, 
he said, recently approved the 
Negro student sit-ins. “Now will 
we Texans whose ancestors 
walked the bloody road to free- 
dom past Gonzales, Goliad, the 
Alamo, and San Jacinto have com- 
passion in our hearts for those 
who are now walking that same 
bloody road?” 

Whites are outnumbered—a mi- 
nority—in the world, and it is 
practical, Maverick reasoned, to 
remember “that all men are en- 
titled to their basic constitutional 
rights, be they poor migratory 
workers, black or white, rich peo- 
ple in Dallas’ Highland Park, fat 
people, skinny people, Barry 
Goldwater, Jimmy Hoffa, or Lynn 
Landrum.” At this point Maverick 
was interrupted for applause. 

The Dallas vote for segregation, 
he said, “is not only unconstitu- 
tional, but a terribly unkind act 
by one portion of mankind against 
another. It was the kind of thing 
that causes our nation to suffer 
all over the world.” 

Minority workers outside trade 
unions, Maverick said, are “forced 
to scab” and take union workers 
down with them. “Prejudice, gen- 
tlemen, comes in expensive pack- 
ages.” 


Memories of Gompers 

Reciting planks in the Demo- 
cratic platform, Maverick also 
advocated medical benefits for the 
aged; $1.25 an hour, and “more 
important, extending the bene- 
fits of the act to the really poor, 
the helpless, and the unorgan- 
ized”; help for classrooms and 
teachers; slum clearance; repeal 
of “‘anti-labor excesses’”; fed- 
eral aid to the arts; and strong 
U.S. military capacity. 

Evoking memories of Lincoln, 
Houston, Gompers, and FDR, 
Maverick said that in his mind's 
eye he could see Gompers, the 
first AFL president, “pointing his 
finger at you” and saying: “Do 
you care enough about freedom to 
let a man carry a carpenter’s, or 
plumber’s, or electrician’s union 
card without reference to the 
color of his skin?’” 

Maverick concluded with FDR’s 
“let us move forward with strong 
and active faith” and was given 
his sturdy ovation. 

Senator Johnson had indicated 
he would favor Congressman 
Wright to succeed him in the Sen- 
ate. If the contest develops and 
Maverick enters it, the leaders of 
Texas labor indicated at their 
state convention in Dallas this 
week that they will support Mav- 
erick. RD. 





State Income Tax Is Suggested 





Strong Stands Registered 


(Continued from Page 1) 
housing and eating facilities,” and 
that these groups are demonstrat- 
ing “through the use of peaceful 
labor techniques such as the pick- 
et line, handbills, the sit-down 
and the consumer boycott for 
equal rights to eat in publié eat- 
ing places,” the AFL-CIO con- 
vention resolved “its approval of 
these efforts of these minority 
groups.” 

Texas labor also disapproved 
“the unwarranted police actions 
now being carried out in many 
of these demonstrations” as viola- 
tions of free speech and free as- 
sembly. 


Sabine Area Surprises 

Accustomed to heavy fighting 
from the Sabine area delegates 
against civil rights declarations, 
the convention was surprised 
when Dan Fells of Port Neches, 
a leader of the resistance in for- 
mer years, became a member of 
the subcommittee which wrote 
the report and signed it. 

“This thing couldn’t have been 
done five years ago,” said William 
Maldonado of San Antonio, an- 
cther member of the subcommit- 
tee. 

Advocating four new taxes, the 
labor delegates said a corporate 
net profits tax used now by 34 
states, is the only effective way 
to obtain from non-residents some 
of the wealth originating in Texas 
and otherwise leaving the state 
untaxed. They proposed five per- 
cent of the federal business tax. 

They also favored a state per- 
sonal income tax fixed at five 
percent of the federal income tax, 
obviating “complicated forms”; 
the “abandoned property bill” 
advocated by Gov. Price Daniel; 
and extension of mineral re- 
sources severance taxation to “all 
mineral resources not now being 
taxed.” 

Indicating the lines labor forces 
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will follow in the 1961 legislature, 
they called for “tax-financed pri- 
mary elections”; re-study of the 
safe driving insurance program, 
criticism of which is “generally 
well taken”; “equal rights” for 
REA co-ops; abolition of capital 
punishment; teacher tenure laws; 
legislative slow-down of the dis- 
continuance of passenger train 
runs in Texas; and ‘a minimum 
salary of $2,800 for state employ- 
ees. 

Taking a new tack on utilities 
regulation, for which they previ- 
ously have favored a public utili- 
ties. commission, the AFL-CIO 
this year seeks a law prohibiting 
intrastate long distance telephone 
rates from exceeding interstate 
rates, which now come under fed- 
eral ceilings. 

They endorsed all four consti- 
tutional amendments to be voted 
on next November, including a 
$4,800 annual pay scale for legis- 
lators. They approved lifting the 
ten percent interest limit on 


small loans, and advocated a new 


small loan law controlling inter- 
est rates in 1961. 

They took special note of a new 
development in management tech- 
niques, the use of lie detector 
tests among employees. This prac- 
tice has been promoted by an 
Austin firm which markets the 
lie test machines to businesses. 
“We insist,” said the state labor 
group, “that, at his option, the 
employee shall have the right to 
refuse without jeopardy to his 
employment.” 

In the labor-law area, state la- 
bor stands for a minimum wage 
law for Texas workers, including 
farm workers; repeal of the right- 
to-work law; dues checkoff for 
public employees and prevailing 
wages for workers on public 
projects; a state Taft-Hartley act; 
and various federal changes of 
law. 
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Attacks TEC 

The convention mounted a ful- 
some attack on the two-man con- 
servative majority of the Texas 
Employment Cmsn., S. Perry 
Brown and Maurice Acers. They 
said the state unemploymient 
compensation act has been “nulli- 
fied and perverted” through “ad- 
ministrative corruption” of its 
purposes. 

The employer representative, 
Acers, has no sympathy with the 
objectives of the law, and the 
public representative, Brown, “in 
almost every case on record” 
votes with the employer repre- 
sentative, the convention charged. 

Recently, labor said, TEC has 
disallowed jobless benefits ‘to 
older workers who take early re- 
tirement, disqualified students 
from benefits though they are 
eligible, demanded return of ben- 
efits paid if a social security 
check arrives before the jobless 
benefits run out, and disqualified 
claimants on the basis of involve- 
ment in a labor dispute months or 
“even years” before. 

The convention instructed its 
officers personally to call on the 
TEC and vigorously protest, and 
to seek new appointments on 
TEC. 

They seek $40 a week jobless 
benefits and coverage of all Texas 
firms and all public employees 
and farm workers. 

A boycott of Chrysler Corp. 
cars was recommended by the 
convention on grounds that Chrys- 
ler “has awarded building con- 
tracts to sub-standard wage con- 
tractors.” 

Advocating again the termina- 
tion of the bracero program, the 
convention noted that such a 
course “may operate a hardship, 
to a certain degree, upon our 
brothers in Mexico” and proposed 
U.S. aid to’ Mexican farmers to 
increase farming activity there. 


* * 


Holleman--'Independent Action’ 


DALLAS 

Texas labor leaders defined 
a somewhat subtle position 
here beside the state’s non- 
labor liberals and the Demo- 
cratic Party: not as far off as 
arms’ length, close enough to 
sling an arm around their 
friends’ shoulders, but not 
close enough to be clutched 
to the bosom. 


Stating flatly, in a political res- 
olution adopted by the conven- 
tion, that their members partici- 
pating in any organization will 
caucus in advance of its meetings 
and then vote as a unit, they in 
effect declared that they will act 
as a separate unit in Texas poli- 
tics while wishing to continue 
coalitions with other liberal 
forces. 


In his talk to the delegates, 
state AFL-CIO president Jerry 
Holleman doubted™the real value 
of control of the state Democratic 
Party and said the Democrats of 
Texas Clubs, in concentrating on 
these fights, have become of “less 
value” to labor. He doubted the 
wisdom of continuing an organi- 
zation like DOT. 


Just where that organization 
would go now—weakened by the 
defeat of the projected bolt from 
the Johnson-controlled state con- 
vention and now by labor’s de- 
preciating of the value of its party 
work—remains to be seen. 


Creekmore Fath, secretary- 
treasurer of DOT, said about Hol- 
leman’s remarks that labor’s ap- 
parent withdrawal did not make 
much difference, that labor has 
never officially been active in 
DOT, and that he is sure that in- 





dividually labor members will 
continue “their connection with 
our organization.” Fath sent out 
a newsletter projecting the DOT's 
continuation and work for the 
Kennedy-Johnson ticket, which he 
thought would have a difficult 
time carrying Texas. 


Alex Dickie, DOT vice-presi- 
dent and president of the Texas 
Farmers’ Union, said DOT would 
of course continue. He questioned 
an interpretation that labor had 
pulled back from it. He suggested 
to the labor delegates the estab- 
lishment of “a farmer-labor polit- 
ical action committee to function 
in this election and in other elec- 
tions. It’s been done in other 
states,” he said. 


Mrs. R. D. Randolph, chairman 
of DOTC, resting in East Texas 
this month, was not present at 
the convention, nor was Fath. 


Much has been accomplished by 
labor’s Democratic participation, 
including the development of “lo- 
cal organizations that have elect- 
ed legislators and other public of- 
ficials. We must continue to build 
and perfect these city and county 
organizations . . .” Holleman said. 


But, he said, party loyalty in 
the recent state convention strug- 
gle became, for “some of our 
friends,” a means to the end of 
bolting the Johnson convention. 
He felt an attempt had been made 
to “commit this membership to a 
course that it has not decided 
upon itself.” 

The party 


loyalty issue has 


“lost its value,” and although Hol- 
leman considers labor bound to 
the Democrats this year by hav- 
ing participated in the party pri- 





maries, in the future he favors 
them considering liberal Republi- 
cans or independents if they come 
forward, and “I propose we only 
make specific commitments for 
certain purposes or for certain 
periods of time.” 


As for DOT, “Frankly, we .. . 
are fearful of being so thoroughly 
committed to an organization that 
may not always act in labor’s 
best interest,” he said. Labor 
liaisons with farm groups, REAs, 
milk producers, business groups, 
and professional groups have 
been “torn to pieces” in the party 
fights, and labor has ended up 
fighting with “our other liberal 
friends” as, well. Holleman “seri- 
ously” questioned whether the 


values of party participation justi- ~ 


fied these consequences. 


DOT is of “less value” to labor 
in party convention work, Holle- 
man said, and labor is welcomed 
in .county -organizations .with 
more enthusiasm without a state- 
wide organization. He favored 
“periodic, but informal, state con- 
ferences of these county organiza- 
tions” and questioned the value 
“of continuing the DOT or any 
other state political organization 
along the lines previously con- 
ceived.” 


Thus did labor’s leadership in 
effect break off with DOT as a 
state organization while DOT 
spokesmen were stating the or- 
ganization will continue to func- 
tion. 


Labor visualizes, evidently, the 
continuation of liaisons with lib- 
eral Democrats, actively at the 
county level but only informally 
on a state wide basis. 











Kilpatrick Hits Capital Punishment . 





Texas’ Future ‘Urbiculture’ 


DALLAS 

A church leader who does 
not hesitate to try to trans- 
late his Christian ideas into 
politics — Harold Kilpatrick, 
the executive secretary of the 
Texas Council of Churches— 
offered the Texas labor dele- 
gates his perspective on 
crime, punishment, and Tex- 
as “urbiculture” here this 
week. 


He thought his views repre-|. 


sented those of a large segment 
of church leaders in Texas, but 
he said he spoke only for him- 
self. Obviously he was a humani- 
tarian, but, he added, “ I would 
like to say I am on God's side. 
I think that I am.” Such reason- 
ing was dangerous, he said, but 
he did believe the principles of 
brotherhood and love can be ap- 
plied to politics. 

“The nature of man, precious 
in the sight of God,” cries out 
for a more redemptive penal sys- 
tem and abolition of capital pun- 
ishment, he believed. 

The state now fails to rehabili- 
tate youth in trouble, he argued. 
The Governor asks the legislature 
for state probation and parole of- 
ficers for young offenders “to no 
avail.” Gatesville training school 
for boys must release them be- 
fore they are really ready, usu- 
ally back to their old environ- 
ments, and soon they are back 
at Gatesville and “well on their 
way to Huntsville.” Many could 
be saved, Kilpatrick argued, if a 
little money was spent for parole 
supervision. 

With only 49 counties having 
probation officers for pre-sentence 
investigation, outside of the large 
cities very few Texas counties 
try to avert sentencing offenders. 
“Only 15 percent of those given 





probation have it revoked, but 
unfortunately more than 200 Tex- 
as counties do not have probation 
services,” said the lay church ex- 
ecutive for Protestant denomina- 
tions embraced by mare than 
1,000,000 Texans. 





Harold Kilpatrick 


Since the legislature last year 
considered abolishing capital pun- 
ishment, there has been 4 rising 
interest in the issue in Texas, Kil- 


patrick continued. About 200 
judges, sheriffs, churchmen, edu- 
cators, and P-TA leaders have 
pledged themselves against it, and 
a committee to accomplish its 
abolition will meet later this fall. 

For himself, Kilpatrick gave 
these reasons why he thinks state 
executions should stop: 

“Only God is infallible and om- 
niscient. To Him alone should be 
left the responsibility of taking 
human life.” 

The death house does not deter 





The Religious Issue... 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Wright's copy of the ‘oath’ said 
it had come from the Congression- 
al Record of 1913. This was cor- 
rect, he said, but it appeared there 
as a result of a congressional in- 
vestigation into ‘“misrepresenta- 
tion” of the policies of the Knights 
of Columbus. 

“Some people say, well, if 
there’s so much smoke there must 
be a lot of fire. That’s not neces- 
sarily true—it might be a stink 
bomb!” Wright said. A body of 
free Masons was permitted to 
examine the actual K. of C. oath 
and declared the 1913 document 
“fraudulent” with “no resem- 
blance whatever to the true oath 
of this fraternal body, which is a 
brother of ours.” 


Roosevelt's Warning 


They did not tell Jack Ken- 
nedy’s elder brother a Catholic 
could not serve as president “be- 
fore he died for his country in 
World War II,” Wright said. “That 
isn't America. I don’t know what 
it is. It isn't the America I want 
to bring up my children in.” 

Evidently recognizing that the 
Catholic issue will have weight in 
Texas, Cong. James Roosevelt of 
California, a labor convention 
speaker, said of it, “We cannot 
pretend that it does not exist. 
Mostly it will be on the whisper 
level. I have read of ministers and 
other people who advise or insist 
to their congregations that they 
not vote for a man because of his 
religion.” 

This; said Roosevelt, not only 
involves prejudice, but runs 
against the spirit of the constitu- 
tional proviso against religious 
tests for public office. 


Harold Kilpatrick, executive 
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secretary of the Texas Council of 
Churches which of course includes 
no Catholic churches, also ad- 
dressed. the Catholic issue briefly 
before the labor convention. 

He said he wished to make “a 
public appeal to Texans to accept 
people for what they are, to shun 
all forms of prejudice—which 
means pre-judgment.” 

Not advocating “lack of convic- 
tion of being wishy-washy about 
religious beliefs,” Kilpatrick said 
he wanted to know, more than a 
man’s color or his religion, “if he 
really trusts in God’s sovereignty 
over the world’s affairs, if he 
really believes in the democratic 
tradition.” 





capital crimes, which are lower in 
frequency in countries where 
executions have been abolished, 
and highest among states of the 
U.S. which have the highest pro- 
portion of legal executions. 

“It is already abolished for the 
wealthy.” Rarely does a rich man 
pay for crime with his life: “only 
the poor and the friendless get 
the death penalty.” 

Sometimes innocent men are 
given the death penalty,. which 
closes all possibility of correction 
of error or of redemption. Surely, 
Kilpatrick thought, capital pun- 
ishment will be regarded as “bar- 
baric” and relegated to the past 
along with infanticide, banish- 
ment, and human slavery. 

Turning then to what he calls 
“urbiculture,” which he says has 
virtually replaced agriculture once 
dominant in Texas, Kilpatrick dis- 
cussed the difficulties Texas cities 
are having supplying public serv- 
ices demanded of them. 

One out of every three Texans 
now lives in four Texas counties; 
and two of three live in urban 
areas. Only 13% of Texans this 
year live on farms and ranches. 
Great urban bands are developing 
from the Sabine area down to 
Corpus: Christi, and from Dallas- 
Fort Worth down to San Antonio. 
Yet, said Kilpatrick, Texans know 
more about farming than about 
city culture, and scarcely anyone 
in the state government is doing 
anything about city problems— 
water, drainage, sewers, trans- 
portation, finance. 

There are 29 incorporated cities 
in Dallas County and another 29 
in Tarrant County, Kilpatrick 
said. The problems of sewage, 
transportation, parks, playgrounds, 
and other services—overlapping, 
duplication—which so many 
jammed-up municipalities have 
“could best be solved on a metro- 
politan area base,” which the 
state should “help instead of ham- 
stringing. 

“Our state government must 
gear itself to a mass, urban in- 
dustrial society,” Kilpatrick de- 
clared. If cities need water from 
outside their drainage areas, “why 
not?” City and country are not 
antagonists: “What is a city but 
sons and daughters, nieces and 
nephews, who had to leave the 
farms and go to the cities to find 
jobs? 

“No longer do we live in the 
individualistic, personalized soci- 
ety of the state of my father and 
my grandfather,” Kilpatrick said. 
“We are living in a mass urban 
society, and we’ve got to learn to 
live in that society.” 


Churchmen Criticized 


@ Atomic Energy Commission 

turned down Harris County's 
request for reconsideration of its 
June decision permitting storag« 
of low-level radioactive wastes in 
Houston. Industrial Waste Dis 
posal Corp., the firm receiving the 
license, has also asked permissio 
to dispose of the wastes by dum; 
ing in the Gulf of Mexico. AEt 
is now investigating the advisabil 
ity of sea disposal practices. Coun 
ty Atty. Joe Resweber said he was 
not surprised by the decision and 
will probably take the matter t 
federal courts. 


The Week in Texas 
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& Vast socio-economic chang 

“will require major overha 
in employment policies of 
businesses,” Homer H 
Gistrict director of Texas Empl 
ment Cmsn., told State Build 
and Construction Trades Cour 
in Dallas. “Employers who do 1 
abandon policies against hirir 
workers because they might 
handicapped or because of 
sex, or religion, may have 
trouble in finding enough w 
ers in the decade ahead,” he 


Jacksor 


@ Valley Farm Bureau editor 

fally attacked church leaders 
who have condemned farmers for 
using bracero labor. Advising that 
they learn the facts, the editorial 
predicted the day would 
when church leaders themselves 
“will begin looking into some of 
the so-called church organiza 
tions which are not sponsored by 
any church but are in reality la 
bor fronts:” Church leaders, it ac 
cused, “have accepted without 
question propaganda delib 
erately planted by extremists and 
subversive elements.” 


come 


& Officers arrested 12 womer! 
and 13 men at a house 
Grapevine Lake near Fort Wort! 
seizing five reels of sex films < 
narcotics. Police had been work 
ing on the case two months, 
the owner of the house had 
least six prostitutes working 
him. 
€ “Individual exemplary 
havior becomes an act 
patriotism” in times of crisis 
America, Dr. Robert Morris, pre 
dent of University of Dallas, t 
a convention of Christian Fan 
Movement, a Catholic 
tion. “The responsibilities of 
ternational life are heavier on 
generation than at any other time 
in history,’ he said. “Today e\ 
act of wrong doing, deviation f: 
charity, every act of discrimir 
tion is mirrored and magnifi 
all over the world.” 


orgar 





LEGALS 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 
TO Julius P. Garcia Defendant, 
in the hereinafter styled and num- 
bered cause: 
You are hereby commanded to 
before the 126th . District | se 


Court 


ys after date of its 
divorce 


All , &. which more fully ap-|R. Duval is Plaintiff and Raym 
oa Sem Plaintiff's Original | J. 
ition on file in this office, and 
which reference is here made 
all intents and purposes; 
If this pe is not served 


within 90 da: 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
rved. 


Duval a. a in said | 


for | 1960, and the nature of yeh said 
suit is as follows: 
Being an action and prayer for 
ent in favor of plaintiff and 
against defendant 
lving the bonds of 
heretofore and now 


ond Certificate No 


2th da =, 


“> ct. 
Pursuant to Article 
Texas Insurance Code 


for decree of Insurance Company 


ourt of Travis County, Texas, to| WITNESS, O. T. matrimony i exas 
be held at the courthouse of sa id | Clerk of the District Gourte of exis between said parties; jong DD g of Texas 
county in the City of Austin, | Travis County, Texas. ~¥ alleges that defendant | Cie, under my 


Travis County, Texas, at or before 
10 o'clock ry M. of the first Mon- 





iff separated on March 
18, 1959, and that plaintiff has not 







of office at Au 
date first above writte 


Hs 


Certify That Transweste 


vada, has in all respects <« 


hand a 





@ TIPRO executive committee 
decided to push a proposal to 
ersuade oil producing states to 
elop a formula under which 
would receive a fair 
{ domestic crude produc- 
It blamed imports for most 
oil industry's oversupply 


nh state 


@ Dallas Transit Co.'s opera- 
tors and mechanics union ap- 
an 18-cent wage packet 
a three-year period. 
l5-cent pay raise 
the new agree- 
ill give an eventual 33- 
hour increase over early 
er salaries. Dallas Transit 
Leon W. Tate said the com- 
1 file for fare increases. 


over 
1aea to a 


in June, 





@ I see no decrease in juve- 
nile crime in this state. I see 


nothing but an increase,” Dr. 
James Turman, director of the 
Texas Youth Council, said in 
Gatesville. Advocating a juvenile 
parole system, he said between 


and one-third of the 
now in Gatesville School 
have been there more than once, 
some as many as five times. 


one-fourth 


boys 


@ University of Texas disclosed 
projects, includ- 
nulti-million dollar Science 
h Institute, designed to 
face of higher educa- 
and UT's reputation 
the second class level.” The 

called “Operation Boot- 

1lso calls for an expanded 
ion school program and 

otéom renovation of teach- 


iree major 


e the 


hoist 


@ Father Albert Feit, the Hi- 
» County priest charged by a 
College student 
assault with intent to rape, 
of the state and will be 
juced in several days, Fred 
2an of San Antonio, his at- 
ey, told police. Feit had ear- 
been questioned in connection 


} A ry 


erican 


the rape-slaying April 16 of 
Texas beauty queen Irene 
A grand jury Wednesday 
ted Feit, 27, on the attempted 


harge. Dist. Atty. Robert 
pre, ordering an_ all-out 
1 for him, said: “Now he is 


tive." 
@ For state 
Tom Reavley told an REA 
meeting Texas electric co- 


mer secretary of 


tives are “in trouble” as to 


ture supply 
t their prospective growth, He 


of power to 


REA is too dependent upon 
stockholder-owned pow- 


panies 





389 two, be awarded to py moged and 
Cor 4 No 02 83771 
ST. ATS BOARD. OF Ts 


plaintiff oske for $50.00 per month 
for get of said minor child: 
plaintiff alleges that she had to 
engage an attorney to prosecute 
29 of the | this suit and asks for the sum of 
| Hereby | $500.00 for this prosecution; plein- 
Life tiff alleges that defendant has as 
Ne-| his separate property, the undi- 
plied | vided one-fourth of the north- 
elation | west corner of part of Lot 4, Block 

2. Outlot 56, Division “B", City of 
Austin, Travis County, Texas, ac- 
cording to the map or pat of said 
subdivision recorded Book Z. 


RANCE 


AS 





hand and the seal of said Court at | sj 

day aft ince lived with defendant as hus- ee 616, of the Plat Records of 
dave nt pa , oge XE. office in the City of Austin, this|band and wife; Plaintiff alleges WM. A ~s-~ oN | Previs County, Texas, and plain- 
hereof: that is to say, at or before, | © 22nd day of July, 1960. that defendant has been guilty of Commissioner of Insurance | tiff asks that ine Court hold, this 
10 o'clock A. M. of Monday the O. T. MARTIN, JR. cruel treatment of such a nature meen aforementioned in trust 
Sth day of 2 Clerk of the District as to render their further living} CITATION BY PUBLICATION ‘for’ plaintiff, or, inthe alterna- 
answer the ion of plaintiff in Travis County, Texas. pe sore saounpestaate — THE STATE OF TEXAS sold FE - t to” on “het 
Grae Neha him rick | BY A. R FOMES, Deputy. | San: Ba Pat afte nf al ne ouamel a 
Julius P. Garcia is defendant, that no community) and numbered cause ‘ my ant edlest ha aeakank es 


i id Court 
day of July, 1960, and the nature 
of which said suit is as follows: 


divorce dissolving the bonds of 
and now 


and in- 


cststing "batwesn ssid 

ex! ween sa s 
Plaintife alleges that defendant s/ 
began acourse of cruel 

human trea 





general and 
All of which 





property was acquired; “plaintiff's 

iden name before her marriage | a 
to defendant was pe ay Needham 
Rhyne and — asks the Court 
to restore 


of | her; paint prays for judgment 
vorcement, restoration of 


laintiff's former name of Gladys 
leedham Rhyne, and for relief, 
special; 


WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR.,| jud 


orion Petition an 


maiden name to 


10 o'clock A. M 
Gay after the expirat 


hereof; that is to say 
fore, 10 o'clock M 


o 1000," and. ‘the nat 
, an e nature 
be returned un-| sai suit is as follows 


t ene heretofore 


y between 
pis 


criting eiteges that 
uly, 1960. 1957, 


whereabouts 





You are hereby commar 
sppeer before the 98ti 
rt of Travis County 
‘ot >t said | Givorcement from defe’ indant ‘e care 


r 
of Le first Mon- 


on of 42 | fe *or $50000, 
days ¢from the date of issuanc “ 






712 
ra Tee Jones Ain aid is| All 
Plaintiff and Willjs Emer son Ar- 
nold is defendant, led 
on the 22nd . 


ing an action and prayer for | within 90 
nent in favor of plaintiff and | issuance, it 
aFrorce defendant for decree of | 5€TV 
— dissolving the bond of | 
and 
said 
defendant 
plaintiff on or about June 1, 
after more than three years | st office in the City of Austin, 
of marriage A plaintiff and thet | this the 22nd dav of July, 1960. 
fendant is un- 
to plsintiff: plaintiff al- 
one minor 


answer pacem & 
the of plaintiff in Cause Travis County, Texas. cutody of 
Number 118,508 in which Clates By A. E. JONES, Deputy. BGSd, Stam Fredericn Antout age ' 


i 800.00 

istric ‘0 | defendant has Ty. fram the 

eas to | community pi of eet 
© | and defendant: Plaintiff ys for 





Austin, 
before 


and custody of miner child, John 
Frederick Arnold, Ch support 


| plaintiff; plaintiff further ys 
| for ao general and : ° 


which more fully @ 
from Piaintitr's Original Petition 
this office. 
made 


in said | on file in 


arties: | 


| hand end the 


Oo. MARTIN. JR. 

Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis Texas. 
By: A. E. Deputy. 








Let those flatter who fear, it is not an American art—JEFFERSON 





Divisions May Happen Again, But... . 





‘ah wher Ewake Vew Ground 


Once again the state labor conven- 
tion in Dallas this week proves that 
on the issues Texas AFL-CIO is re- 
sponsible and courageous. Advocating 
minimum wages for farm workers, 
warmly endorsing the student sit-ins 
for service at public lunch-counters, 
establishing committees to work for 
progress in integrating the still-segre- 
gated locals which persist within the 
Texas labor movement, endorsing the 
personal income tax, the labor dele- 
gates again took ideological initiative 
and did themselves proud for the fu- 
ture of the state. 

We continue to be concerned for 
the future of a labor-liberal liaison. 
While the labor movement cannot be 
criticized for insisting that it under- 
take no course of action in a coalition 
to which it does not agree in its own 
caucus, this leaves liberals in the po- 
sition of entering subsequent caucuses 
at which they will have the choice ei- 
ther of assenting to labor’s decisions 
or voting against them. If they lose, 
they lose; but if they win, labor holds 
to its own course, and is not bound 
by the subsequent caucus. For per- 


fectly natural reasons, the non-labor 
liberals are asked substantially to yield 
the very personal independence many 
of them take pride in. 

If the past is a guide, divisions 
which may occur again will be much 
like those which divided many liberals 
from jabor at the recent state conven- 
tion—differences springing from la- 
bor’s intention to be effective and to 
appeal to Texas public opinion with- 
out sacrificing islative principle, 
contrasting with the idealist function 
of taking lickings for the sake of up- 
holding and making points. 


What will happen we do not know. 
In discussions to date we have sensed 
a desire to keep the Democrats of 
Texas Clubs going. We have not been 
overwhelmed by response to our own 
suggestion about a Texas liberal party 
after November. 


But whatever form the future of 
Texas liberalism takes, all liberals can 
be reassured that on the issues them- 
selves, Texas labor is courageous, in- 
formed, and best of all, willing to 
break new ground. 


he @ = P. osition 


We are delighted by the decision 
of the state labor convention to move 
tentatively toward political independ- 
ence of the- Democratic Party in 
Texas. 

As long as Texas liberals continue 
to regard themselves as committed to 
the results of the Democratic prima- 
ries of a one-party state they are 
often going to find themselves pledged 
to vote for people they despise. 


Implicitly, labor means by its deci- 
sion that it does not regard the party 
primary pledge on the ballot as bind- 
ing on ordinary voters. Otherwise one 
could not visualize voting for a liberal 
Democrat in a primary and,-he losing, 
supporting a liberal Republican in the 
November election. 


The matter, of course, is mainly 
academic, since Texas Republicans, 
stubbornly refusing to listen to the 
few liberals in their ranks, are not 


likely to nominate liberals for any- 
thing except goats of oratory. 

Nevertheless, labor’s new position 
challenges other regular Democrats to 
re-evaluate their commitment to pro- 
cedures which so often result, in 
Texas, in conservative public office- 
holders. 

It is possible that the same effective 
fights can be made in the primaries 
for the most liberal Democrat with- 
out the corollary of a commitment to 
support a conservative if he is nomi- 
nated. 

We do expect leaders of the Demo-~ 
cratic Party in Texas to adhere to. 
party loyalty or resign their candi- 
dacies and offices. The Observer has 
never taken exception to this principle. 

But it is time for Texans who are 
basically liberal to weigh again. their 
Democratic commitment and come up 
with a better way to serve their prin- 
ciples. 





A ‘Little Texas’ Survey 


AUSTIN 
Frederick C. Irion, government 
rofessor at the University of New 
exico, has just made a _ swing 
through New Mexico’s “Little Texas” 
just across the state line. On the basis 
of extensive talks with journalists, 
politicians, and people in general, he 
writes the Observer: 
@ The international situation 
“seems to be viewed with con- 
cern” and “much alarm” in some in- 
stances. 
@ Still, criticism of Pres. -Eisen- 
hower is deeply resented. An 
failure of Eisenhower is soteasienl, 
“not as the failure of a great leader, 
but as a failure of the ‘average man’ 
himself.” 
@ There is a deep split between 
younger people, rotighly under 45, 
and their dion. The latter are in- 
tensely concerned with religious mat- 
ters. Younger people say religion will 


play no part in their choice between 
Kennedy and Vice Pres. Nixon. 


@ Sen. Lyndon Johnson’s accep- 
tance of the vice-presidential 
nomination at first provoked much 
anger. However, this quickly sub- 
sided, and he is again uniformly pop- 
ular in the area. “Whether Johnson 
can be of substantial aid to the presi- 
dential ticket remains to be seen.” 


@ No person admitted that he— 
personally — will regard religion 
as a campaign issue. “It is always the 
other person.” 
@ If the election were held this 
week, religion would play the 
vital role. “Yet right now, there are 
factors at work that probably will 
lessen the influence of religious issues 
in the election.” By November, in- 
ternational problems will probably 
provide the main issues as far as the 
individual voter is concerned. 
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“Let's Talk Sense to the American People.” 





The Observer Experiment 


DALLAs 

(Excerpts from a talk by the Ob- 

server editor before the Texas AFL- 
CIO convention in Dallas Wednes- 
day.) 
Six years ago, I changed the course 
of my own life then to try to bring 
into being in Texas a liberal news- 
paper that was free and independent 
of advertising and all other pressures 
and would serve simply the truth and 
the people’s good. 

The Texas Observer was conceived 
in optimism for life, and dedicated to 
the proposition that the truth is worth- 
while and the free human conscience 
can be liberated and _ expressed 
through a newspaper. It became, and 
is now, the only independent liberal 
newspaper in Texas. 

To this day we have-all.on the pa-~ 
per sought to observe the credo on 
our masthead. 

Now we are testing the more prac- 
tical, probably the more fundamental 
question, whether from the goodness 
of our people and the need, whatever 
it is, for our work, we can be sus- 
tained. Will Texas support a really 
free and really liberal newspaper ? 

We do not know yet. We must 
know by the middle of November. 

Because the situation is simple. We 
have been free of advertising pres- 
sures because we have been free of 
advertising. They just have not ad- 
vertised. 

Since on many newspapers the ad- 
vertising brings in ten times as much 
revenue as the subscriptions do, you 
will understand why, although we 
have become a.large Texas weekly, 
with circulation in 242 of the 254 
Texas counties, we are now engaged 
in a serious campaign for survival. 


I BELIEVE that what we 
on the Observer now—Mrs. R. D. 
Randolph, Willie Morris, Sarah 
Payne, and I—are now trying to do is 
an important test of the question— 
Can ordinary people who do not 
have five million dollars available to 
start a daily bring into being, on a 
sound financial basis, a new liberal 
newspaper which is drastically inde- 
pendent and never lies or falls silent? 
It is not for me to say whether, the 
last six years, we have done a good 
job. It is for me to say that.we have 
given our hearts to our work, and 
when, tired, we could not, our work 
took our hearts away from us. 


It has been good to see things 
change: to see the people in charge 
of Austin develop a belief, at least a 
tentative belief, in state government 
without grand larceny; to hear the 
word “liberal” reinstated among us; 
to see people shudder when we dis- 
covered things they wished were not 
so, and then to see some of those 
things change; to run up and down 
red clay roads in East Texas on-stories 
no others would do and then to find 
some of the dailies then following 
suit; to see soft eyes that knew what 


we were trying to do about their situ- 
ation; to open arguments, perhaps too 
argumentatively, and to present new 
facts—capital punishment, industrial 
safety, right-wing politics in the 
schools and then to find the thought- 
ful community continuing them and 
arriving at solutions. These have been 
good things and justify the time and 
cost. 


THESE are trying times, 
when the world is balanced on the 
whisper of a single man’s voice. All 
I know that any of us can do is what 
Albert Camus seemed to be saying 
before he died: we each one of us, 
individually and personally, must ac- 
cept the responsibility for all that we 
do and for all that we do not do; we 
each one of-us, individualty and: per- 
sonally, must regard ourselves as the 
guilty, active agents in the history of 
ife. 

As Jerry Holleman said Monday, 
our problems in Texas—problems of 
crime and punishment, wages and wel- 
fare, hate and love of our brothers, 
demagogues and democracy—are not 
merely problems of the world, they 
are our parts of the problems of the 
world. 

I am here before you to ask you 
whether in your independent judg- 
ment of the Observer, which is inde- 
pendent of all groups, including yours, 
you want to help it survive. 

If you do, here are some things you 
could do for us. 

First, some local unions have sub- 
scribed at the group rate for their of- 
ficers. If many more locals would do 
this in August and September, it 
would be a very important help to us. 
The group rate for 10 or more sub- 
scriptions is $4 a year. 

Secondly, our associate editor, Wil- 
lie Morris, a very deep personal lib- 
eral and I think one of the state’s 
best writers, is carrying a lot of the 
editorial load in Austin as I travel 
around the state, holding Observer 
support meetings with our subscribers 
in logical centers. You could help set 
one of these up, come, and if you have 
time, do some of the person-to-person 
work we need. 

Third, we would like to put in local 
union halls, small displays with the 
current Observer -and subscription 
blanks. 


IN THANKING YOU, 
and in closing, let me say this— 

We are all equal before each other. 

If you do not want a liberal news- 
paper or this liberal newspaper, if 
‘Texans don’t, that will be that. | 

Other times and other places, other 
men will try again. 

But if you do, if you believe that 
this is part of our part in the chang- 
ings of the world, I believe it will be 
good for Texas, and good for the peo- 
ple who are Texas, and good for all 
of us who want the truth and love our 
fellow man. R.D. 
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‘Texans for Nixon’ Underway 





LBJ Raps Ike for Using Demo Platform 


Sen. Johnson 


Fd This week chronologically, 

Johnson . . . was misquoted 
by the AP as having said at the 
Blanco barbecue he would fight 
the civil rights and other planks 
in the Democratic platform in 
Congress, not in the campaign. 
Gov. Daniel actually said it. (Obs., 
Aug. 5) . . . charged at a barbecue 
in Oklahoma City the Republican 
administration has neglected the 
nation’s natural resources more 
than any other administration in 
the twentieth century ... was 
challenged by his Republican op- 
ponent for the Senate, John G. 





Christian Science Monitor 


Tower, “to a public discussion 
here in Texas of the Democratic 
platform.” In a telegram to Johri- 
son, Tower said he was referring 
particularly to the Democratic 
plank pledging repeal of Federal 
authorization of state right-to- 
work laws ».. learned that Fed- 
eral Judge Ben H. Rice, Jr., dis- 
missed North Texas State student 
Michael Schwille’s petition for an 
injunction to keep his name from 
appearing twice on the November 
ballot. Schwille’s lawyers argued 
his civil ‘rights weré ‘being vio- 
lated because he might want to 
vote for Johnson for one office 
only. The question had never been 
ruled on before, Judge Rice de- 
ciding not to be the first. Schwille 
plans now to appeal to the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 


. .. learned that Sen. John 

Kennedy is considering a 
joint campaign trip with him to 
Hawaii and Alaska. . . reclaimed 
the spotlight as Senate majority 
leader in the tense and unprece- 
dented short session ... com- 
plained that Republican senators 
were delaying action on key meas- 
ures such as the minimum wage 
hike and medical care for the 
aged . passed the word he 
wants quick committee action on 
tht medical bill . criticized 
Pres. Eisenhower and his speech, 
charging he is now advocating 
domestic programs the President 
himself has vetoed or threatened 
to veto. “I think it’s rather tragic,” 
he said in his most heated attack 
on the Republican admjnistration, 
“that in the twilight of the Presi- 
dent’s career ... he should lay 
out all the items embraced within 
the Democratic platform. I wish 
he had exercised this same lead- 
ership for seven years.” 


. after Republicans de- 

cided in conference with Ei- 
senhower to offer a two-point 
civil rights bill, persuaded Sen. 
Joe Clark (D-Pa.), leading advo- 
cate of federal laws in this area, 
to move to shelve one of the bills 
offered by Senate Republican 
leader Everett Dirksen of Illinois. 
Clark did so, announcing the pas- 
sage of other important legislation 
would be jeopardized if a South- 
ern filibuster developed . . . forced 
the Republicans to a quick vote, 
in which the Dirksen proposal 
was defeated 54-28, carrying all 
but four Democrats (Douglas, 
Morse, Hart, McNamara) with 


. . os 
Campaign Miscellani 
5 Ed Drake, the Dallas County 
chairman, while not yet en- 
dorsing Nixon, has stated in pub- 
lic speeches he finds Kennedy, 
in effect, radical and anti-Texan 
on many stands. Drake supported 
Eisenhower twicé against Steven- 
son ...An opinion is growing in 
liberal-labor circles that J. Ed 
Connally, chairman of the state 
Democratic executive corhmittee, 
is evidently preparing to cam- 
paign for the Kennedy-Johnson 
ticket with enthusiasm. This sur- 
prises them. Connally has been 
chosen to direct the “Dollars for 


Political Intelligence 


Democrats” drive in Texas Sept. 
9-19 . . . There has been much 
grumbling among liberal Demo- 
crats that Sen. Johnson did not 
invite many of their number to 
the meeting of several hundred 
party leaders at his ranch last 
week. For instance, from San An- 
tonio the county chairman, pro- 
Johnson Jimmy Knight, was not 
invited, while John Peace, a Dan- 
iel leader, and Adrian Spears, a 
Johnson loyalist, were. Concern 
is growing among loyalists that 
Johnson is preparing to campaign 
mainly with the leaders with 
whom he carried the state Demo- 
cratic convention this year, leav- 
ing aside most labor and liberal 
people. 








Texas was amply represent- 

ed at the seven-state Demo- 
cratic regional conference in St. 
Louis Sunday. Party leaders met 
with Robert Kennedy to plan 
campaign strategy. Kennedy and 
Byron White, head of the national 
Citizens for Kennedy Clubs, con- 
ferred privately ‘with' Sen.’ Ralph 
Yarborough, and later with Wood- 
row Seals, Harris County chair- 
man, Gaston Wilder, Jefferson 
County chairman, and state Sen. 
Henry Gonzales of San Antonio. 
Yarborough said if there are any 
Democratic county chairmen who 
won’t work for the ticket, “it is 
their duty as honorable men to 
resign.” Other Texans present: 
Byron Skelton, Will Wilson, Mrs. 





H. H. Weinert, J. Ed Connally, 
Bob Baker, Bill Kilgarlin, Billy 
Goldberg, and Mrs. R. Max 
Brooks. 


Johnson will be in charge 

of the Texas campaign. John- 
son, Sen. Yarborough, and Speak- 
er Rayburn will probably select 
Jerry Mann, former attorney-gen- 
eral, as state campaign manager. 
An authoritative source said Will 
Wilson wants the job, knowing it 
would be a boon to future politi- 
cal aspirations. Wilson told a 
Texas caucus in St. Louis various 
Texans were there for different 
reasons—loyalty to party, loyalty 
to Johnson—but he was there out 
of loyalty to Texas. A Texan vice- 
president would bring prestige to 
the state as did Will Hogg under 
McKinley, Col. House under Wil- 
son, John Garner under FDR .. . 
Skelton and Connally apparently 
are worried they will not be given 
prominent roles in the campaign, 
it was disclosed. They advised 
Bob Kennedy that Citizens for 
Kennedy, Byron White's organiza- 
tion operating somewhat inde- 
pendently of existing party ma- 
chinery, should go slow in Texas, 
on the grounds it is not needed. 
. .. Prevailing feeling in St. Louis 
among LBJ people: They would 
like to win Texas without too 
much liberal support, but think 
they cannot... Bob Kennedy 
knows the Texas situation well. 
He inquired if LBJ could control 
the September convention and 
was told yes, the Observer 
learned. 


w A group of 29 prominent 

Texans issued a call for a 
“Texans for Nixon” movement. 
Carr P. Collins, Jr., Dallas insur- 
ance man, announced the list. It 
was headed by Lamar Fleming of 
Houston, long ive in conserva- 
tive circles, ' included: several 
oil men. The organization will 
operate outside the Republican 
party . .. Texas Businessman pre- 
dicts “Republican organizational 
work in Texas will go strong dur- 
ing August. Democratic . efforts 
won't be full tilt until past Labor 
Day.” It also reported younger 
GOP leaders in the state emphati- 
cally did not want former Gov. 
Allan Shivers as their Senate 


nominee. “They think reliance on, 
old Democrats has kept GOP from | 
developing into a meaningful! 
party in the state. GOP also is) 
skeptical, longterm, of letting pro- 
Nixon eampaign fall into hands} 
of those mainly opposed to Ken- | 
nedy’s Catholicism.” 
Fd Rep. Paul J. Kilday of San | 

Antonio, member of the/| 
Democratic platform committee, | 
said the party platform is not| 
anti-oil industry, nor is it as strong 
for integrated school action as | 
the Republican. At no time, he 
told the Austin Statesman, does | 
the platform specifically criticize 


the oil and gas industry, or spe-| “ 
cifically oppose the 27% percent} \' 


depletion allowance .. . The Con-| 
stitution Party of the US. finally 
chose themselves a_ presidential 
candidate Monday night at the 
Baker in Dallas. The nominee: | 
Charles L. Sullivan, 35, states’) 
righter from Clarksdale, Miss. He 
will pick his own running mate 


The Press 


Corpus Christi Caller-Times, 

which endorsed Eisenhower 
in '52 and ’56, announced its sup- 
port of the Kennedy-Johnson 
ticket. . . . A poll of publishers 
in the West Texas Press Associa- 
tion brought these results: 34 be 
lieve Kennedy-Johnson will 
carry their hometowns, 14 believe 
they will. Twenty said their pa- 
pers will not support the Demo- 
cratic ticket, 13 will back Nixon- 
Lodge, 8 Kennedy-Johnson, with 
5 undecided. Thirty-two believe 
religion will be the major cam- 
paign issue in their cities, 16 said 
it will not .. . El Paso Times edi- 
torialized against the independent 
electors’ movement which orig- 
inated in Houston. “The average 
Texan when he votes Democratic 
or Republican thinks he is voting 
for the nominees, not for some 
electors who would be given the 
power to hold Texas’ electoral 
votes for bargaining purposes,” it 
argued . . . Bob Hollingsworth of 
the Dallas Times-Herald wrote, 
“All the ingredients for a first 
class brawl will be present” at 
the September state convention in 
Dallas. He predicted trouble from 


not 





Houston and Dallas conservatives, 





Houston’s Dilemma 





HOUSTON, DALLAS 

The signs are beginning to sug- 
gest that the confusing conflict 
between the U.S. Supreme Court 
and the Legislature of Texas on 
school integration is approaching 
a showdown—exactly how quick- 
ly and in precisely what form re- 
mains for the moment to be seen. 


The 1957 segregation laws 
threaten any school district with 
total loss of state funds if it in- 
tegrates without approval of its 
citizens in a referendum. In 
Houston, the sixth largest school 
system in the nation, colloquially 
called “the largest segregated 
school system in the world,” a 
genuine crisis might take place 
soon, although no one wants to 
admit it. 

Under the state laws, Houston 
voted 3-1 against integration last 
June. There has been litigation 
in the courts since late 1956. Fed- 
eral Judge Ben Connally had dis- 
missed as “a palpable sham and 
subterfuge,” a school board plan 
to begin voluntary integration in 
1961 in three schools. Last: week 
Judge Connally ordered the Hous- 
ton school board to begin “stair- 
step” integration beginning with 
the first grade when schools open 
Sept. 7. 

The school board has for several 





him, including Kennedy. 


days attempted to stymie Judge 





Cennally’s order dnd stave off 
state penalties by a re-interpreta- 
tion of his order. Connally had 
ruled that integration must start 
with the first grade next month 
and continue a grade a year until 
1972. That, school officials said, 
would give the district time to 
integrate 13 grades. Interpreting 
the court order to mean integra- 
tion should start in kindergartens, 
which are locally supported and 
receive no state money, Supt. 
John W. McFarland said this 
strategy will keep Houston schools 
from losing $6 ‘million from the 
state. 


Connally is expected to issue a 
plainly-worded clarification short- 
ly. There is no doubt that his rul- 
ing last week referred to first 
grade, not kindergarten. 


What happens now? The Hous- 
ton school board will probably 
appeal the Connally ruling, in a 
rear-guard action to postpone in- 
tegration one more year, on the 
argument it has no plan to put 
into operation so soon. -If an ap- 
peal does not work or if it is re- 
jected before next month, nothing 
less than the fate of the public 
schools of the city will rest on an 
interpretation of the state segre- 
gation laws by Atty. Genl. Will 
Wilson. 

Wilson will be asked for an 


opinion by the State Board of| 
Education in its meeting Sept. 5 
If Wilson does not have time to 
prepare an opinion, or if the opin- 
ion upholds the constitutionality 
of the state laws, it would be the 
duty of Education Cmsr. J. W. Ed- 
r gar to cut off state money t 
Houston. 

The situation in Dallas is not 
so serious, because there Federal 
Judge T. Whitfield Davidson has 
ordered desegregation to begin 
one year later, - the fall of '61 
His “salt-and-pepper’ plan would 
be a voluntary and limited pro 
gram. 

Dallas voters Saturday rejected 
integration, 4-1. Judge Davidson 
had advised citizens to go ahead 
and vote as they felt and not to 
worry about the loss of state aid, 


oO 


constitutional anyway and would 
be stricken sooner or later. 


Now the matter rests with the 
US. Fifth Circuit Court of Ap-| 
peals in New Orleans, where Dal- 
las Negro lawyers have filed an 
appeal on Judge Whitfield’s token 
order. The whole process of brief- | 
filing, hearings, and deliberation | 
could take months. 

One school administration offi- 
cial said if the ‘salt-and-pepper’ | 
scheme is upheld by the court of | 





appeals, the job of implementation | 


imad at 


because the state laws were un-| 


West Texas delegates with oil 
wells, and “old line Democrats 
from East Texas... disturbed by 
Kennedy's religion.” The party 


ticket will not be denounced, nor 
independent electors chosen, be- 
cause 1. not enough delegates are 
Johnson, and 2. such a 
course would revive “the now im- 
DOT.” The platform may 
denounced, however. 


Elsewhere 


The decision of Hank 
Brown, the plumbers’ and. 


potent 


be 


iw 


| pipefitters’ organizer in San An- 


to take over Jan. 1 as exec- 
secretary of the Texas State 
Building and Construction Trades 
Council tips off an intention in 
s labor to transform the tra- 
nally cautious building trades 
nion into a liberal group. “By 
July,” Brown says, “there will be 
a new force in Texas politics.” 
The Council endorsed the Demo- 
c ticket . Tom Reavley, 
Secretary of State, now 

for REA, is preparing to 

fo along with Abner McCall, 
Baylor law dean, a committee to 
state constitutional 
to lift the limit on 
loan interest rates if the 
slature provides a new, higher 
The present limit of ten per- 
regarded by small loan 
reformers as unworkable. How- 
Reaviey is encountering re- 
ce to lifting the present lim- 
1 light of the legislature's 
9 refusal to set a new limit of 
ymmething like 36 percent. The 
is that the legislature cannot 
be trusted to set such a low new 
limit. Reavley is trying to combat 
this with the argument that if 
not done, present 


Tex 


support the 


iment 
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fear 


something is 

practices will continue unregu- 
lated . Rep. James Turman 
announced the. addition. of, three 
more rames to his pledge list in 
the fight for the speakership: 


Reps. J. E. Ward of Glen Rose, 
Maco Stewart of Galveston, and 
Vidal Trevino of Laredo. Stewart 
said Turman’s total is now 74, two 
short of the majority needed. He 
has personal assurances 
other uncommitted 
members will announce for Tur- 
n the next few days. 


saia he 


that three 





The State Segregation Laws--What Now? 


W i rest with Judge Davidson. 

The Judge replied, however, that 
1 not be his responsibility at 
yut the school board's. 

If, as a Dallas News reporter 
es it, the school system 
seems to be “floundering 
rudderless ship,” the situa- 
s not now so grave as in 

1 because of the time ele- 

unless the circuit court 

ides Davidson, upholds the 
and can get something 
a month, which is un- 


In the midst of this confusion 
W Graves, Dallas member of 
the State Board of Education, has 
will definitely ask the 
its Sept. 5 meeting to get 
inion from Wilson. 

Unofficial records of the Texas 
Education Agency show 64 Texas 
sunties out of 254 have desegre- 
gated school districts. Besides 
Houston and Dallas, only five 
other districts have held referen- 
dums since the ’57 state laws. Four 
voted to desegregate, one voted 
not. Big-city counties with deseg- 
schools are Bexar with 
ven, El Paso with four, Lub- 
bock with two, Nueces with seven, 
and Potter, Wichita, and Travis 
with one each. 
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Kountze Ghost Scare 





Vanishing Red Light 
Haunts the Swamp 


Archer Fullingim, editor of 
the Kountze News, has come 
up with so many tall swamp 
tales we can afford to be a 
little skeptical about many of 
them. But he has witnesses 
for this one, and to prove it, 
“Chilil’ Daniel lost a shirt. 


KOUNTZE 

The ghostly red light of the 
Big Thicket is drawing scores of 
residents of this area to the 
stretch of road west of Bragg 
where the light may be seen most 
any night. 

This stretch of road through the 
Big Thicket was formerly the 
roadbed of the railroad between 
Bragg and Saratoga. The place is 
about 15 miles from Kountze. 





Old timers say that the light 
has been seen there for many 
years. It was rediscovered last 
week by some parked teenagers 
in the lonely, secluded road. They 
saw the light coming down the 
road toward them and then they 
saw it disappear. They came back 
to Kountze describing what they 
saw, and then they had to prove 
it by taking the skeptics to the 
stretch of road. 

About 10 p.m. Sunday night, 
John Blair, “Chili” Daniel, Bob 
Fife and I drove to the spot where 
Bob and “Chili” had seen it Fri- 
day night of last week. We did 
not have long to wait. Suddenly 
the light appeared in the middle 
of the road about six to eight 
feet high, at a distance of what 
appeared to be about 2000 yards. 
The red glowing ball moved to- 
ward us and then suddenly 
dropped in the ditch on the left 
side of the road and there was 
no more light then. In a few min- 
utes it appeared again, but bigger. 
Then Fife drove his car down the 
road toward the light about 200 
yards. The light appeared twice 
here. Again Fife drove forward 
about 200 yards and the next time 
the glowing red ball appeared 
bigger and closer. 


HE LIGHT is dark red and va- 
ries in size from a baseball 
to a basketball. It appears only 
on that particular § three-mile 
stretch of road. Mr. Daniel said 
it can't be seen farther down the 
road. The light casts no shadows, 
and sometimes when it, appears 
just off the road its light is not 
hidden by any limbs or trees. On 
each side of this road is a typical 
Big Thicket swamp. If there is 
anything in front of the light it 
shines through it. 





The World in Headlines 


Lions to Use Own Arena 
For Fifth Annual Horse Show 
—Meridian Tribune 
Laundromat To Have 
Formal Opening Sat. 
+ -—Comfort News 
Want Demos to Call 
Selves Socialists 
—Houston Press 
Negroes Threaten to Drive 
Whites Out of U.S. Soon, 
N.C. Defenders Are Told 
—Citizens Councils 
Alchohol Common at Social 
Gatherings, Expert States 
—Corpus Christi Caller 
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H. O. Overstreet’s son came 
home and told about seeing it 
and like most others Henry Olen 
had to be shown. They parked and 
suddenly Olen, the son, said, 
“There it is!” Others of the scores 
who have seen the light are Mr. 
and Mrs. John Venderburg, John 
D. Wilkins, and teenagers from 
Kountze and Saratoga. 

Most people appear to believe 
there is a scientific basis for the 
light, but what is it? It is obvi- 
ously not fix-fire, which is a 
phosphorescent light caused from 
rotten timber. It is not swamp fire. 
But if you wanf to get super- 
natural you can believe these old- 
time legends about the light which 
has been seen at intervals for 
years. There is one story that the 
light is that of a fire pan on the 
head of a ghost hunter. It is said 
that this hunter was lost years 
ago in the thicket, and that after 
he died his ghost came back with 
the fire pan alight. Another tale 
is that it is the ghost of a 
dead Mexican who worked on the 
old railroad and is now buried 
in the Mexican cemetery nearby, 
and that the light is a ghost 
brakeman’s lantern. 

OME LOCAL people who saw 

the light and want the scien- 
tific explanation are preparing to 
ask scientists from Rice and La- 
mar Tech to come up and clear 
the mystery. 

Meanwhile, if you do not be- 
lieve the light is there go out the 
old road and wait until it appears, 
because it will. It is rather un- 
nerving. John Blair was so scared 
he could not sleep Sunday night. 
A Lamar Tech student ripped off 
“Chili” Daniel's shirt when he 
first saw it, he was so scared. 
One thing, after you see that 
light you want to get out of there 
quick, but after you see it ‘once 


.or twice you kind of get used to 


it. One Kountze teenager saw the 
glowing ball come straight toward 
him and said there was a ghostly 
body attached to it and that it 
got straight on his car, although 
he was driving 70 miles an hour. 
Another teenager said he tried to 
catch up with it in his car and 
nearly had a wreck. 

Fife and Daniel said there were 
so many people on the road Sat- 
urday night, nobody saw it what 
with so many headlights. 








The president of a famous 

brassiere. and girdle manu- 
facturing firm, Loyal Wolfe of 
Perma Lift, claims “America’s 
best figures seem to be more con- 
centrated in Texas and Califor- 
nia.” Wolfe made his uplifting 
observation in summarizing the 
results of a nation-wide brassiere 
survey made by his firm. “But,” 
he added, “this is based on pos- 
ture, carriage, poise, appearance, 
height, weight, proportions and 
other statistical observations and 
is a personal opinion.” The sur- 
vey revealed, among other 
things, that Texas girls seem to 
reflect the tastes of their Spanish 
forebears in their desire for a 
pointed, more obvious silhouette. 
In areas like Texas where out- 
door life is the rule of the day, 
women boast a higher, more 
rounded bosom, the study dis- 
closed. This is also true in the 
Scandinavian countries, and can 
probably be attributed to the de- 
velopment that results from more 
tennis, golf, and other invigorat- 
ing activities. 

The Laguna Gloria Art Gal- 

lery in Austin has again ar- 
ranged a series of summer films 
chosen by a committee of artists 
for “discriminating viewers.” The 
atttractions include three art 
films — “The Open Window,” 
which depicts the European land- 
scape of the 15th-19th centuries 
through the paintings of Rubens, 
Poussin, Vermeer, Rembrandt, 
and other masters; “Toulouse-La- 
trec,” a study of the painter's life 
in Paris and the offbeat people 
he painted, as told through a sur- 
vey of his work; and “Pablo Ca- 
sals,” a biography of the Spanish 
cellist. Other films to be shown: 
“Williamsburg Restored,” describ- 
ing the problems faced in redoing 
the colonial capital; “French Tap- 
estries,’ which focuses on a col- 
lection of medieval, classical, and 
modern models and explains how 
they were made; and “Romeo and 
Juliet,” starring Laurence Harvey 
and Susan Shentall, with an Eng- 
lish and Italian cast 


- The San Antonio Light, bas- 

ing a series of articles on a 
report by a Bexar committee 
which is part of the governor's 
committee in the White House 
study of the aging, concluded, 
“Hundreds of San Antonio’s older 


= 


citizens live in appalling poverty. 
Others exist hand-to-mouth. The 
report . .,. reeks of social tragedy, 
but tells its story in dispassionate 
terms.” More than 70 percent of 
the country’s citizens over 65 ex- 
ist on incomes less than $2400 a 
year. More than 70 percent of sin- 
gle persons over 65 “exist on in- 
comes less than the $1500 mini- 
mum needed to maintain them 
above the starvation level.” On 
medical aid, the Light observed, 
“The statistics shadow in the mere 
outlines the miseries afflicting the 
aged, the lame, arthritic, the dis- 
ease sufferers who can’t seek 
medical aid privately due to low 
income. “Bexar County’s public 
hospital is overloaded,” as well as 
the private hospitals, “which 
struggle to handle their share of 
the indigent sick.” 








The Way of Life 


ro “Welcome Texas” will be the 

theme of the Regional Fair 
and Exposition in Nuevo Laredo 
September 9-18. “Mexico is closer 
than ever to the United States,” 
says Manuel Garza Elizondo, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the fair, 
“and we want to prove it to our 
good friends from Texas.” The 
festivities will emphasize the in- 
dustrial and commercial progress 
of northern Mexico, and will also 
feature a Mexican-style rodeo, 
cock fights, strolling musicians, a 
carnival and fireworks display, 
and appearances by international- 
ly famous Mexican artists. Presi- 
dent Adolfo Lopez Mateos may 
inaugurate the fair, and officials 
predict that visitors: from South- 
west Texas will carry the atten- 
dance figures to a record 200,000. 











. This month’s issue of The 

Humble Way seeks to ex- 
plain how Texas oil fields got 
their names. The Dollarhide Field 
on the New Mexico line took its 
name from a tragedy “that some 
West Texas ranchers would ra- 
ther forget.” As the story goes, 
years ago thousands of cattle in 
that area froze to death during 
a severe blizzard. Later, skinners 
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were allowed to come in and take | 


hides in return for a fee of one- 
dollar each. 


| 





ber boats in describing a@ cone- 
tree on a bluff near the turning 
basin on the Neches River east of 
Beaumont.’ The North Gail and 
South Gail fields in West Texas 
take the name of the only town 
in the county. Both town and 
county were named after Gail 
Borden, Texas patriot, surveyor 
of the townsite of Houston, and 
inventor of condensed milk. A 
number of field names are drawn 
from predominant earth features: 
Salt Flat, Round Lake, Water 
Valley, Gyp Hill, Flour Bluff, Ce- 
dro Hill, Clabberhill, Riverside, 
Bread Mountain, Cow Bayou, 
Honest Ridge, Sulphur Bluff. 


Other fields speak the Spanish 
language: LaSal Vieja (the old 
salt), Las Mujeres (the women), 
Los Indios (the Indians), and 
Quien Sabe (who knows?). Just 
across the Louisiana line French 
names are common: Cote Blanche 
(white coast), Bay Marchand 
(merchant bay), Bayou des Alle- 
mands (bayou of the Germans), 
Bayou de Glaise (glass bayou), 
and Bayou Sale (salty bayou). 


% A survey by the Census Bu- 

reau and other research 
groups predicts that in 100 years 
the population of metropolitan 
Houston will be at least 400,000, 
and perhaps 700,000 greater than 
it is today. The city’s metropoli- 
tan area now has 1,234,000. In 20 
years its population may be more 
than 2.5 million, and in 40 years 
it could be 5 million. Estimates 
show that the whole Texas and 
Gulf area are expanding faster 
than most of the rest of the 
country during the next 40 years. 
The experts also forecast a maxi- 
mum population of 25 million for 
Texas by the year 2000. The state's 
1960 census is 9,503,000. 


+ Dallas County Civic and Mor- 

al League leaders are circu- 
lating petitions asking the City 
Council to slap an 11 p.m. curfew 
on juveniles. The League launched 
its curfew drive at a rally where 
Pleasant Grove businessman Joe 
Moody offered the measure as a 
way of solving the juvenile de- 
linquency problem. The petitions 
do not “demand” a specific cur- 
few time but “suggest” 11 p.m. to 
4 a.m. as the best hours. “If a 17- 


| year-old child should not be at 


The word “Spindletop” was first} home by 11 p.m., where should 
used by crews on rice and lum-| he be?” the petitions ask. 











3 Nude Blondes Seen on Escalator | 


AUSTIN 

Last weekend an old University 
friend now stationed at fort 
Hood dropped by during inter- 
mission at Ben Hur, in town just 
over on the Drag. He said he has 
been in Austin three weekends 
in a row and the only thing every- 
one is talking about here this 
summer is sex. He said if the 
state’s most popular Independent- 
Liberal newspaper doesn't start 
paying a little attention to this 
neglected area in Texas, then it 
will go the way of the old New 
York Sun, Grit, and the Weimar 
Republic. The one great rule of 
composition, he warned us, is to 
speak the truth. During a sub- 
scription campaign, he hinted, 
that means the whole truth. 

Ever since we 
got interested in 
journalism, re- 
sponsible pub- 
lishers and pro- 
fessors have 
said, don’t pan- 
der to the lower 
tastes of your 
readers. Well, 
we don’t mean 
to do this at all, as we were tell- 
ing the people in the Texas Coun- 








cil of Churches next door. Be- 
sides, the readers of this news- 
paper (hello out there!) have no 
lower tastes whatsoever, only 
middling-to-high ones. The good 
people who read this newspaper, 
and are subscribing to it now, 
and are getting their friends and 
kin to subscribe to it, are the best 
people in the world. Patron sub- 
scribers are better, arch-angels 
better yet, and so on up the scale. 
Still, it is one thing to pander 
and another thing to hew hard to 
the truth as we see it, and the 
truth as we see it in CenTex this 
summer would make pretty risque 
telling. 


IVE YEARS ago, associate edi- 
tor Bill Brammer promised 
more sex in these pages. Editor 
Dugger, however, had been in a 
stern puritanical mood ever since 
the land scandals. He was out of 
town when Brammer made his 
pledge, and when he got back 
nothing ever came of it. The net 
result, as a crusading reporter 
with the Houston Chronicle dug it 
out, was that after months of an- 
guished debate with the editor on 
this very score, Brammer left for 
Washington. (He is now in New 





York, down in the Village, writ- 
ing another novel while awaiting 
his first to come off the Hough- 
ton-Mifflin presses. You can re- 
serve a copy of his “The Gay 
Place” by writing to our new De- 
partment B.) 

With the editor out of town this 
weekend, your writer therefore 
humbly submits that we need 
more sex in this newspaper. We 
started by posing a most legiti- 
mate question, sent out in the 
form of a questionnaire: is the 
ancient sport being taken more 
seriously -in Texas these days, and 
if so, what are the reasons for 
this burgeoning cultural phe- 
nomenon? Here are the results: 


R. JACQUE RENAULT, the 
ex-existentialist from France 
on a leave of absence from the 
Sarbonne to the university lo- 
cated across the street, and ab- 
sent from that university most of 
the summer, says it is all true, 
and attributes it to the unusually 
fine weather we are having. He 
says Texas women become more 
affectionate out of doors, at pic- 
nics and such. Spokesmen at the 
capital said the Human Resources 
Cmsn. is studying the problem 





under grant from the Texas Sun- 
bathers Assn., and so also is the 
House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. Clint, who runs the cafe next 
door, was picnicking at Bull Creek 
and not available for comment. 
Texas labor leaders were out of 
town, and their secretaries were 
not available either. An anthro- 
pologist at Southwest Texas 
Teachers College did not sign his 
name but said sex has been prac- 
ticed in many ancient tribes. Gov. 
Daniel's office was silent, but a 
source close to the State Dept. of 
Agriculture attributed all the talk 
to the collapse of the summit con- 
ference and to the fact that Red 
China will have the H-Bomb in 
five or six years. Dan Strawn, 
our man in Kenedy, reported a 
strong grassroots movement there, 
however. 

Meanwhile, all readers - who 
consider the question moot, or 
who have new insights into the 
general sex situation, are invited 
to send their honored opinions to 
Department S, care of the Ob- 
server, Austin. They will be pub- 
lished in full the minute we get 
our 10,000th subscription, or alter- 
natively, when the editor goes to 
Minnesota next month. W.M. 
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Where Cultures Clashed and Merged 


the southwest and the people who settled it— 
contrasting views on race, state, and religion 


Americo Paredes, author of 
With His Pistol in His Hand, 
an intensive and well-written 
study of the ballads of Gre- 
gorio Cortez—published by 
the University of Texas Press, 
addressed a recent conven- 
tion on the League of United 
Latin-American Citizens at 
San Antonio on the historical 
role and _ contributions of 
Mexicans to our Southwest 
culture. At our request he de- 
livered his manuscript on the 
subject. Now an assistant pro- 
fessor of English at the Uni- 
versity, Paredes plays the 
guitar and sings ballads.—Ed.) 


SAN ANTONIO 

No area of the United 
States has captured the ro- 
mantic imagination—of 
Americans and of the world 
as a whole—as that part 
known as the Southwest. 
American novels, American 
moving pictures, and now 
television have carried the 
image of the Southwest to 
the most remote corners of 
the globe. 

What is it about the Southwest 
that makes it distinctive? Not the 
frontier, despite all the connota- 
tions of color and adventure that 
frontiers posess. For the frontier 
has been a feature of all stages of 
westward expansion. 


Americo Paredes 


Westward - moving Americans 
found two things in the South- 
west that were new to them. One 
of these was a distinctive topog- 
raphy: a country of plains and 
deserts, of mountains and bad- 
lands, that molded its inhabitants 
—in their ways of making a liv- 
ing, their view of the world, their 
sense of beauty, their art and 
poetry. 

More important still, the An- 
glo-Saxon culture of the Ameri- 
can pioneers, predominantly 
North European, underwent an 
experience entirely new in its 
westward march. Hitherto it had 
contended with wild, wandering 
Indians. Now it came into con- 
tact—violent contact—with anoth- 
er European culture already es- 
tablished in the area. 











Spaniards had established their 
language and their way of life 
as far north as New Mexico be- 
fore the first English colony was 
founded in Virginia; and in two 
centuries of intercourse Spain 
had left its mark on the land and 
the inhabitants of the Southwest 
by the time the first Anglo- 
Americans arrived. 

It was easy for the Spanish to 
adapt to the new country they 
inhabited. For one, they were not 
race-conscious. Furthermore, they 
found in the Southwest a coun- 
try much like Central Spain, so 
that it was easy for them to trans- 
plant their ways of life. By the 
time the Anglo-Americans reached 
the Southwest, a new culture had 
arisen from New Mexico, Cali- 
fornia, and Texas all the way 
down to Guatemala—a subculture 
of the Spanish that we can very 
properly call “Mexican.” 

There are no “Spanish” people 
in the Southwest, except for those 
few who have arrived from Spain 
in recent years. We are all of 
Mexican descent. The distinction 
sometimes made between the “old 


Spanish” descendants of the early 
colonists and the recent “Mexi- 
can” immigrants seems highly ri- 
diculous, to say the least. Or, if 
you wish, we are all “Spanish” in 
the same way that people of Eng- 
lish - speaking background are 
“English”—in that the mother 
culture of our ancestors stems 
from Spain. 

I am not talk- 
ing about. kinds 
of ‘‘blood,’’ 
whatever that 
may be in ref- 
erence to any- 
thing besides 
blood types rec- 
ognized by med- 
ical science. Nor 
whether a “Lat- 
in-American” (so-called) has blue 
eyes or whether he could pose for 
a portrait of Cuauhtemoc. “Mexi- 
can” is a cultural concept. The 
people that the Anglo-Americans 
came in contact with when they 
entered the Southwest were Mexi- 
cans. 








Let me give you an example. 
In 1581, when Spanish culture 
was barely penetrating the South- 
west, there was born in Mexico 
City of parents lately arrived 
from Spain a child named Juan 
Ruiz de Alarcon. After primary 
schooling in Mexico, he went to 
Madrid, where he became one of 
the great Spanish playwrights of 
the period, ranking with Lope de 
Vega, Tirso de Molina, and Cal- 
deron. But his contemporaries al- 
ways knew his as “El Mejicano.” 
And neither his native Spanish 
parentage, nor his Spanish higher 
education, nor his years of resi- 
dence in Spain could completely 
eradicate certain Mexican char- 
acteristics. Spaniards were 
amused by his excessive courtesy, 
which they called peculiarly 
Mexican. Modern critics note dif- 
ferences between him and other 
major writers of the period—in 
diction and in point of view— 
whicn they consider “Mexican” 
rather than Spanish. 

A clash between the two peo- 
ples and the two ways of life was 
inevitable. The practical, eco- 
nomic factors involved would 
have been enough to cause con- 
flict. They do not explain, how- 
ever, the bitter antagonisms that 
developed between English-speak- 
ing and Spanish-speaking groups 
in the Southwest, especially in 
Texas, where unfortunately ‘ie 
evil effects of intercultural con- 
flict have been so deeply felt. 


DICALLY DIFFERENT views 

on government, on race, and 
on religion were the causes for 
the extreme bitterness of the con- 
flict that developed in the South- 
west. Briefly, Americans were 
bigots in regards to racial differ- 
ences but believed in freedom of 
religion; Mexicans were religious 
bigots and extremely tolerant in 
matters of race. 

In government the American 
philosophy was that the govern- 
ment that governed least gov- 
erned best. Local authority was 
preferred, and on the frontier at 
times no authority at all. It was 
every man for himself, and every 
man had the moral obligation to 
struggle as hard for success as he 








could. The Spanish-Indian view 
held for what we would call now- 
adays an Organization type of 
society, with a strong authority 
at the head: a king in Madrid or 
a dictator-president in Mexico 
ity, and a Pope in Rome. Like the 
modern Organization Man, the 
individual in the Spanish-Indian 
culture believed in the “good 
life,” in enjoying what he had 
rather than scrabbling as hard as 
he could for what his neighbor 
possessed. 

The American 
tended to judge 
a man by the 
color of his skin; 
the Mexican by 
his religion. This 
fact was reflect- 
ed in the immi- 
gration laws of 
colonial Mexico, 
and in those of 
present - day 
United States. Mexico has never 
had an Ellis Island where a man’s 
pedigree is checked, mainly to 
establish his degree of whiteness. 
But in ‘colonial days there was 
an equivalent; the immigrant’s 
religion was examined at the port 
of Veracruz, and only Catholics 
were allowed into the country. 

There are historical reasons why 
two people that had once be- 
longed to the same European 
community developed such radical 
differences. To understand the 
Spanish point of view toward 
religion, a point of view trans- 
mitted to the 19th century Mexi- 
can, it is necessary to remember 
Spain’s role as a bastion against 
the Moslems. The Arabs overran 
the peninsula in the year 711. It 
was not until 1492, the same year 
America was discovered, that the 
final Moorish outpost was recon- 
quered. For almost eight centu- 
ries, fighting for his religion was 
daily fare for the Spaniard. It is 
not surprising that he came to 
think of himself as the defender 
of the Christian faith, and that 
for him differences in religion 
amounted to treason, assuming a 
character that was more political 
than ¢heological. This was espe- 
cially true after the Reformation, 
when Spain found herself in the 
position of defender of the old 
way of life, as opposed to the 
changes occurring in Germany, 
England, and other Northern Eu- 
ropean countries. 

On the other hand, a centuries- 
old conflict with a non-European 
people whose achievements in 
war and peace were of consider- 
able merit made the average 
Spaniard racially tolerant. 

If we look at 

CG the North Euro- 
pean, especially 
the Britisher 
and the Ger- 
man, we find al- 
most exactly the 
opposite sit- 
uation. The 
Refor mation, 
though its lead- 
ers attempted to 
establish authoritarian churches 
of their own, set a precedent that 
encouraged every man to think 
for himself in matters of religion. 
In this political aspect it was a 
movement of independence from 
the European community symbo- 
lized by the Holy Roman Empire, 
a seeking of national identity. Be- 
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cause nationalism emphasizes lo- | 
cal pride and values the individ- | 
ual’s particular origins above all) 
others, one of its less pleasant by- 
products is racial prejudice. 

Add to this the fact that the 
North European nations came 
upon the stage of modern world 
effairs at a time when non-Euro- 
pean civilizations were in decline, 
after European supremacy had 
been imposed on a good part of 
the non-European world by the 
nations of Southern Europe—then 
you can see why the North Euro- 
pean has placed such an exagger- 
ated importance on a white skin, 
the whiter the better, until 
“white,” like “red,” has ceased to 
have much relationship to chro 
matics, in the American vocabu- 
lary at least. “White” is no longer 


a color but an attitude, a state of | ba: 


mind. The classic American state- 
ment “That’s mighty white of you 
mister,” used as a term of ap= 
proval, epitomizes this particular 
feeling. 

In the South the Negro was de- 
clared to be not quite human, and 
therefore born to be a slave. His 


black skin became the badge of| .. 


his subhuman state. When such 
a people moved into the South- 
west and encountered a racially 
tolerant people, the majority of 
whom had the brown skins of 


their Indian forbears, conflict 
was inevitable. 
N MEXICO, TOO, things had) 


beén happening which inten 
sified the religious prejudices in 


herited from Spain. From the! 


very beginning England had rep- 


resented the changing modern) 


world, Spain the-world as it had 
been in the Middle Ages. Mistak- 
enly perhaps, Spanish officials 


and the Creoles who succeeded | 
them to power in Mexico identi-| 


fied all reform movements with 


radicalism, freemasonry, and Prot- | 
estantism. Also present was the | 


feeling, not entirely unjustified 
in some cases, that foreign apos 
tles of reform were in reality 
agents of conquest representing 
England or the United States 





So it was that 
about the time 
Texas was be- 

A ing settled by 
Anglo-A meri 
cans, feeling 
was strongest in 
Mexico against 
foreign ideas 
and strange 
faiths. Before 
the 1860's it is 


hard to establish whether “grin 
go” was a term of reproach used 
by Mexicans in reference to Amer- 
icans. But “Lutheran” and “here 
tic’ were insulting terms applied 
to the English-speaking Texans 
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Even today there are many peo- 
ple of Mexican culture who feel 
that there is something “unMexi- 
can” about a Spanish-speaking 
Protestant. The same attitudes 
have been preserved in Mexican 
folklore. In 1954 I collected a folk 
song known in Spanish as a rela- 
cion, a type of ballad in which 
incredible things are related, usu- 
ally about the human-like behav- 
ior of animals. This particular va- 
riant mentioned some human 
marvels, too. One was a child who 
had spoken in his mother’s womb; 
was “un aleman persig- 
nandose al derecho,” a German 
(a Lutheran, that is) crossing 
himself the proper way. Being an 
Protestant, and son of the 
the normal thing for him 
would be to cross himself 
in a parody of the 


another 


atheist 


devil 


kwards, 
ie faith 
The whole situation is con- 
ined in the two requirements 
hich the Mexican government 
demanded of its colonists from 
the United States, and which 
were consistently ignored by the 
nists: that they keep no 
slaves, and that they become 


Catholics 


(To Be Continued) 
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Roosevelt Lauds LBJ 





Labor Ideas for Sixties 
~ Outlined by President 


DALLAS 

Jerry Holleman, president 
of Texas State AFL-CIO, 
outlined for the convention 
delegates Texas’ labor plans 
for the sixties, including plans on 
unemployment and workmen's 
compensation, a state minimum 
wage act, higher prevailing wages 
on public works, repeal of the 
“right-to-work” acts, a state in- 
dustrial safety law, water con- 
servation, aid to agriculture, pre- 
vention of air and stream pollu- 
tion, higher pensions and medical 
care for the aged, a personal in- 
come tax, higher teachers’ and 
state employees’ pay, and civil 
rights for all Texans. 

“We recognize—and even our 
enemies recognize—that we are on 


Maury Maverick 





“to the advantage of the corpora- 
tions,” and redefining tax philos- 
ophy to base the individual’s obli- 
gation “on his need to consume, 
rather than the amount by which 
he has prospered. 


“To an observing and critical 
world,” said the state labor head, 
“it must now appear that our 
whole purpose is the free enter- 
prise system and our whole object 
is the serving of the profit mo- 
tive ... We must clearly demon- 
strate that our object... is a good 
full life for all our people. Texas 
must concern itself with the crea- 
tion of a good consumer climate, 
and a good business climate will 
be the natural result,” he said. 


Taxes should be based on per- 
sonal and corporate income and 


Cong. Jim Wright 


. addressing labor convention (story, page one) 


the threshold of returning Texas 
to its liberal tradition,” Holleman 
said. 

One overriding issue, he said, is 
world leadership: “We _ cannot 
hope to defeat a materialistic 
philosophy with an even greater 
emphasis materialism 
(with) our defense of entrenched 
power and corporate materialism. 
We must demonstrate that our 
primary concern is for people— 
all people.” 


on 


Peace with liberty, justice, and 
cpportunity guaranteed “to every 
individual” is the long-run objec- 
tive, he said. Texas “can make 
its small contribution” to the na- 
tion and the world. 

He proposed a broader system 
of two-year colleges free to every- 
one in Texas. He condemned rais- 
ing the cost of higher education 
while raising academic standards 
to shrink enrollmert. He thought 
the University of Texas Bracken- 
ridge tract ought to be given over 
to educating freshmen and sopho- 
mores, the main campus then de- 
voted to the special schools and 
the later years of college “with 
a heavy emphasis on excellence. 


Human Needs ‘ 


“We must demonstrate to the 
world that our concept of educa- 
tion is the serving of human needs 
rather than the building of na- 
tional power,” he said. 

He thought the conservatives’ 
emphasis on “a good business cli- 
mate” in Texas would make good 
propaganda for the communists in 
India. Such a climate, he said, is 
supposed to be brought about by 
limiting oil production “to main- 
tain the price,” premium insur- 
ance rates “at the expense of the 
consumers,” competitive advan- 
tages to certain companies and 
industries, limitations on workers 
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profit; decisions of state agencies, 
on the welfare of the people and 
not on the “profits of the corpora- 
tions they are supposed to regu- 
late,” he insisted. 


It has become respectable for 
business “to impose poverty upon 
its employees” but “downright 


robbery” for employees to ask for | 


a nickel more an hour. “Very few 
people question the justification 
for the continued existence of a 
company that could survive only 
by killing, injuring, and imposing 
poverty upon its employees... 
We seem to have forgotten that 
corporations are nothing but col- 
lective wealth assembled for eco- 
nomic power. This pool of money 
is the corporation.” 


Quotes Daniel 


Holleman quoted Gov. Daniel 
saying in 19598, “‘You’ know, 
Ralph Yarborough was right. Tex- 
as government is controlled by 
out-of-state corporations.’ ” 


As a result, Holleman continued, 
Texas is more concerned about 
business than about education, re- 
habilitation of .the handicapped, 
the sick, the aged, the poor, the 
out-of-work. 


Holleman advocated more local 
and state political activity by la- 
bor and asked for an increase in 
the locals’ per capita contribution 
to the state AFL-CIO from eight 
to 15 cents. 


The report from Fred Schmidt, 
state secretary was a survey of 
the state organization's activities 
and a plea for more funds to sup- 
port them. Among the jobs he 
said state labor is carrying out 
and wishes to expand: 


Fighting the sales tax, research- 
ing into policy areas, serving on 
state tax study and other groups, 
poll tax and get-out-the-vote cam- 
paigns, Washington and Austin 
lobbying, circulating of voting 
records, championing “just causes 





of those who have no champions,” 
supporting the Gonzales Warm 
Spring Foundation and other 
charitable organizations, labor 
training seminars, lawsuits, schol- 
arships, and changing the legisla- 
ture’s complexion. 


“The venal picture of you and 
me as being goons, racketeers, la- 
bor bosses, communists, and self- 
ish bigots exploiting honest work- 
ers is being erased for the lie it 
is,” Schmidt said. “In its place is 
coming a recognition that we ac- 
cepted this role of leadership in 
Iebor because of a sense of service 
and because we are dedicated to 
the belief that we are in fact our 
brother’s keeper.” 


Roosevelt Presented 


James Roosevelt, the California 
congressman and son of the late 
President, presented the delegates 
a case for the Kennedy-Johnson 
ticket. 


He said the National Labor Re- 
lations Board under the Republi- 
cans has become “an instrument 
of management, and against la- 
bor.” He accused the chairman of 
NLRB of raising funds for a Re- 
publican senator’s re-election— 
“an outrage”—and announced he 
will ask an investigation by the 
Congress and the chairman’s pos- 
sible impeachment. He said the 
Landrum-Griffin act “is punitive 
to labor and only to labor.” 


With 5.5 percent of workers un- 
employed Democrats stand for 
full employment, he said. If plen- 
ning and aid to depressed areas 
is socialism, as Republicans 
charge, “then I say we need so- 
cialism of that kind in our free 
enterprise system.” 


He argued Kennedy and John- 
son will never have to apologize 
for their conduct, don’t have to 
explain lies about the U-2, and 
would be respected as lead@rs by 
Khruschev. 


Having heard about the “Tex- 
ans for Nixon” movement, he 
said they “should be ashamed for 
not changing their registration” 
to Republican. 


Defending Kennedy against the 
charge his father is too conserva- 
tive, Roosevelt said his own fa- 
ther’s mother was a hidebound 
reactionary, but that the late 
President showed his character by 
disregarding her views, as Ken- 
nedy has done by disregarding 
father Joe. 


‘Wise Choice’ 

Admitting that when Kennedy 
selected Johnson for vice presi- 
dent, he was “quite a little taken 
aback,” Roosevelt said he had 
since concluded it was “one of the 
wisest choices” made by a presi- 
dential candidate in some time. 
Kennedy knew he would have to 
get his plans through Congress, 
and Johnson, “known as the man 
who gets things done,” was the 


Contrasting Figures 





Safety / Act Sought 


Reasoning from poorer 
tive spending by the state on 
different services, the Texas 
labor convention here con- 
cluded that Texas legislators 
care 250 times more about the 
care of game, fish, and oys- 
ters than they do about 
workers who are injured and 
killed on the job. 

In a resolution again calling for 
an industrial safety act, the dele- 
gates pointed out that the state 
‘budget for game, fish, and oyster 
“care” is $5,500,000, while the 
budget for workers’ job safety is 
$17,182. 

Gov. Price Daniel “was allotted 
$20,000 for ‘traffic safety educa- 
tion purposes,’ probably to use on 
TV messages and billboard dis- 
plays just prior to election time,” 
they said. “This amount was $3,- 
000 greater than the entire sum 
spent by the state on job safety.” 

Texas budgets almost 250 times 
more money on traffic patrol and 
safety — $6,238,206 -— than on job 
safety, the resolution pointed out, 
citing the state study commission 
figure of 402,000 work injuries (in- 
cluding 997 deaths) in 1958, as 
compared with 139,000 traffic in- 
juries in 1959. 

“To weigh the full horror in 
these statistics, you must consider 
that a hand crushed off at the 
wrist is called an ‘injury,’” says 


Observer Drive 
Will Continue 


San Antonio “friends of the Ob- 
server” will attend an Observer 
support meeting Tuesday night, 
Aug. 16, im Parlor B of the Gra- 
nada Hotel, formerly the Hilton. 

All who wish to help the Ob- 
server in the San Antonio area 
are invited. Bill Sinkin and John 
Daniels have undertaken to ar- 
range the meeting. Observer edi- 
tor Ronnie Dugger will speak on 
ways and means of improving the 
Observer's financial position. 

A Galveston-area meeting has 
been scheduled in Texas City Aug. 
25. Meetings for the Observer 
were to be held this week in Fort 
Worth, Denton, and Longview. 

Wednesday Dugger addressed 
the state labor convention, posing 
the question* whether Texas 
would support “a really free and 
really liberal newspaper” which 
“never lies or falls silent” and “is 
independent of all groups, includ- 
ing yours.” He asked the labor 
delegates, if they wanted the Ob- 
server to continue, to support it 
with subscriptions (excerpts, 
page 4). 

Jerry Holleman, state labor 
president, responding, said the 
Observer in its short span of op- 
eration had done more good than 
any other Texas paper. 

Many subscriptions were sold 
by a group of women who volun- 
teered for the work, and Dugger 
said many union leaders will be 
supporting the paper in their 
areas. 











man for the job. K dy and 
Johnson will write a record “com- 
parable to the New Deal record 
of Roosevelt and Garner,” the 
congressman predicted. 

Johnson will also help Kennedy 
create a climate in which talks 
and understandings for civil rights 
progress can develop, Roosevelt 
said. Johnson knows the prob- 
lems of the South in “responsible 
terms” and can “find those willing 
to go forward.” Johnson's service, 
Roosevelt said, “may mark for 
him . ... a tablet in our history 
books” as one of the great con- 
tributors to the brotherhood of 
man. 
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the labor resolution. “Se is a dis- 
figured face—and a crippled and 
twisted body—and a leg mangled 
and amputated abeve the knee.” 

Noting other state study com- 
mission conclusions that job ac- 
cidents cost employers, workers, 
and the public in Texas $887 mil- 
lion a year and that safety en- 
gineering and education could re- 
duce work injuries by at least 
half, the resolution observed that 
many legislators “who couldn't 
care less about industrial safety 
have displayed an almost hysteri- 
cal concern for water safety. 

“If a worker can beat the odds 
and escape death or crippling in- 
jury while at work . . . the odds 
are much better he won’t be run 
over by a boat in the middle of 
a lake.” 

The AFL-CIO asked that state 
papers give equal emphasis to ac- 
cidental death, “whether it occurs 
from a fall from a scaffold on a 
job site or from a collision of au- 
tomobiles at a shopping intersec- 
tion.” 
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In association with the 
House of Books, 
Houston 


Buy All Your Books 
‘Through 
The Observer 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


Regular Retail Prices 
No Mail Charges 








We Suggest This Week: 


POETRY 


(— e.e. cummings, POEMS 1923- 
1954, Harcourt Brace, Bg 

OD T. ’s. Eliot, THE 
PLETE POEMS AND 
PLAYS, 1909-1950, Harcourt 


Brace, $6. 

(0 Kahlil Gibran, THE 
PROPHET, Knopf, $3.50, 
regular or leather-minia- 
ture. 

(0 Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
COLLECTED POEMS, 
Harper, $7.50. 

O W. B. Yeats, THE COL- 
LECTED POEMS, Macmil- 


lan, $6. 

(0 Carl Sandburg, SELECTED 
POEMS, edited by Rebecca 
West, Harcourt Brace, $4. 
D. H. Lawrence, SE 
POEMS, introduction by 
Kenneth Rexroth, Compass, 
95ce (paper). 

0 AN ANTHOLOGY OF GER- 
MAN POETRY FROM 
HOLDERLIN TO RILKE 
(English with the German 
originals), Anchor, $1.45. 


Send your order for ANY 
book to DEPT. B, Texas 
Observer, 504 West 24th 
St., Austin, Texas. 
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